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EDITORIALS 


“Send Upon Us the Fullness These words close the prayer of our 


of Thy Blessing” people in thousands of churches on 
every New Year’s morning. 


This past year we have tasted the fullness of the Lord’s blessing. He has 
given us national prosperity. In spite of man’s perversity He has allowed 
capital and labor in general to work together toward a prosperous economy. 
He has multiplied the products of our farms beyond our highest hopes. He 
has permitted us to subdue the earth so that from its mines and oil wells, 
from its natural waterfalls and man-made power projects, we have continued 
to draw the necessities and the comforts and the luxuries of modern Amer- 
ican life. He has permitted man to use his divinely created intellect to search 
into the mysterious depths of physical and mental disease and to produce new 
healing methods unprecedented in their present effectiveness and almost un- 
believable in their future promise. He has kept us personally free. He has 
preserved freedom of thought and of speech. Above all, He has continued 
the greatest freedom known to man, freedom of conscience and of worship, 
freedom to teach His Word to our congregations and our children, to the 
future church workers in our colleges and seminaries, so that the coming gen- 
erations can have these precious freedoms, too. 

All these benefits have come from our heavenly Father freely, of His own. 
love toward us and without any merit on our part, so that we can gratefully 
and joyfully join in the traditional New Year's prayer: 


“Almighty and everlasting God, from whom cometh down every good and 
perfect gift, we give Thee thanks for all Thy benefits, temporal and spiritual, 
bestowed upon us in the year past, and we beseech Thee, of Thy goodness 
grant us a favorable and joyful year, defend us from all dangers and adver- 
sities, and send upon us the fullness of Thy blessing; through Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, 
ever one God, world without end. Amen.” A. K. 


a———— 


— 
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Exeunt the 40’s The 1940's have passed into history. How will they be 

designated by posterity? It is possible that they may 
come to be known as the turbulent, stormy, or uncertain 40's in contrast to the 
lean 30's or the gay 90’s. The passing decade has truly been an era of political, 
social, and economic upheaval and a period of uncertainty and apprehension. 
Rulers have been dethroned, nations dismembered, and extensive areas devas- 
tated. Although warfare on a large scale has ceased, peace has not returned 
to our world, but tension and fear still grip the hearts of men. 

When we turn to the educational scene, we note changes which reflect the 
unsettled political and economic situation. The years of war have depleted the 
ranks of teachers and sharply reduced the available supply of prospects for the 
profession so that we still feel the general teacher shortage today. Audio-visual 
education, popularized through its results in military training camps, has come 
to be considered an almost indispensable instructional device on all levels of 
educational endeavor. In the field of psychology further development and 
refinement of aptitude tests also used by the military have brought us closer 
to the solution of the individual’s problems and enabled us to offer more in- 
telligent guidance and counseling of pupils and students. 

By comparison with secular education, the educational program of the 
Church is marked by more significant changes during the 40's, especially in 
the direction of expansion. Graduates from our theological and teacher-training 
institutions had the advantage of an additional year of training. The sharp rise 
in the enrollment of these schools, prompted by the need of workers in the field, 
required expansion of the physical plants and enlargement of faculties. The 
interest in Lutheran secondary education on the part of the laity resulted in the 
establishment of local Lutheran high schools in various sections of the country. 
The recognition of the need of more and better adult education in the parish 
caused the establishment of the synodical office of a secretary for this depart- 
ment. Through the acquisition of an executive secretary and several additional 
staff members the Board for Parish Education was enabled to function more 
effectively. More synodical Districts have established the office of superin- 
tendent or director of Christian education or strengthened existing offices 
through the employment of assistants. As a result, the efficiency of the various 
agencies in the local congregations has been noticeably increased. Finally, the 
organization of the Lutheran Education Association indicates a professional 
consciousness on the part of our educators and a readiness to support the 
expansion and greater co-ordination of our educational program. 

Economic and political distress, uncertainty, and anxiety on the one hand 
and encouraging progress on the other —that is the dual picture which a 
retrospect of the 40’s presents to us. This observation is significant. It proves 
that the work of the Church of Christ is not necessarily hindered or halted by 
the forces of evil in this world, but rather that despite these, yes, even because 
of their ravagings, the door of opportunity is opened wider for the building of 
the Kingdom. “The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
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What about the future? Shall we rest or advance? Our slogan must be as 
we enter the new year and cross the threshold into the veiled 50’s: Forward 
under the banner of the Cross on all fronts of Christian education! Tike 


Must Pupils Be Problems? A young student was not faring too 

well in her academic pursuits. She had 
been a good student, but records revealed a persistent decline. When an ad- 
ministrator exposed her to an appraisal of her status, the student expressed the 
opinion that what she needed to be successful was a problem. It seemed to 
her that most of the other students had problems and consequently received 
some attention. Since she apparently had no problems, she was let alone to 
slowly but surely coast downhill. Now, could someone please find or create 
a problem for her so that she too would be a normal member of the student 
body? 

During the last quarter century or more many devices have been created 
and employed to diagnose human beings, to identify their peculiarities and 
problems, to differentiate them. The results have developed an acute con- 
sciousness of individual differences. Physical, mental, and spiritual ailments 
and virtues have been identified. Trained guidance directors have been in- 
troduced into schools to deal with the situations. Such procedures have merit. 
However, it has been stated that when medical students take courses in 
pathology, they tend to apply all the symptoms described by the instructors to 
themselves. Much advertising of human ailments has made it necessary for 
doctors to devote ‘much of their time to psychological rather than to physical 
problems. Is it possible that in schools problems are created just by emphasiz- 
ing the existence thereof? It seems that when guidance directors become 
seriously intent on doing a good job, not only do they ferret out problem 
situations, but they tend to pollute the academic atmosphere. 

Good teaching depends in part on an acute understanding of each pupil or 
student. However, the analysis of peculiarities can become a fetish. Teachers 
can readily acquire the habit of becoming more interested and excited about 
some individual quirk, handicap, or ability than about the essential process 
of teaching a large group of children the fundamentals of Christianity, the 
ability to read, write, and cipher, and other basic experiences. 

Teachers’ colleges and departments of education would do well to guide 
students down the highways of life without placing undue emphasis on the 
wrecks. Wrecks are dramatic and need specialized attention. However, the 
prime interest should be in that great bulk of normal traffic which must be 
kept in motion. 

By and large, classes have been too big, and the teachers have been too 
busy in elementary schools to slip too far into the area of problem conscious- 
ness. However, in the interest of acquiring academic stature it is a very simple 
matter to shift from a concentration on basics for the masses to a process of 
consuming much time on the peculiarities of just a few people. It is very im- 
portant to maintain a sense of balance. H. G. 
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Growing Pains The Roman idol Janus, after whom January is named, 

was two-faced. At the beginning of another year it 
is fitting to be somewhat like Janus — two-faced. Observations of past events 
permit an inventory and evaluation. A look into the future will offer a pano- 
rama of opportunities. 

Opportunities are challenging. We can only make the most of them if we 
have acquired the competence to deal with them. Competence is achieved 
with much effort and at considerable cost. Growing can be and often is a pain- 
ful process. Olympic achievements are a consequence of continuous tedious 
effort. Growing involves either addition to or replacement of (or both proc- 
esses). Growing ceases only when a thing is dead. When a person says that 
he can coast by virtue of the accumulation of past experiences, then he is func- 
tionally dead and in a state of professional decay. Someone who says he is 
coasting is obviously either going downhill or moving along at a diminish- 
ing rate. 

Growth requires continuous application. After about twenty-five years of 
practice a very busy physician stated that he had lived through four major 
revolutions in medical practice. When asked how he remained alert and 
sensitive to change, he said that it was primarily through conferences and con- 
ventions, contacts with colleagues, and reading the literature. Other profes- 
sional people could profit by the suggestion. There are pastors who seem to be 
proud of their small libraries and apparently avoid conferences and current 
professional literature. The sterility of some pulpit presentations is ample 
evidence that this might be true. Some college professors are in the habit of 
divulging the secrets of their profession in such a prosaic fashion that students 
can even anticipate the moment when a specific humorous anecdote will be 
related. Scotch tape serves admirably to keep antique lecture notes intact. 
Some teachers get into such a rut that superintendents are compelled to sug- 
gest textbook changes if for no other reason than to introduce the vitalizing 
influence of change. 

Not all change is good. However, if there is no change, there probably is 
little or no progress. Congregations have a right to expect improvement in the 
quality of professional offerings. Each year there should be evidence of re- 
thinking and new ideas. Surely, with all of the opportunities for growth, there 
is little excuse for not enjoying their benefits. Why make pupils and students 
suffer unnecessarily just because circumstances compel them to attend certain 
classes? Why wreck an otherwise stimulating and edifying church service by 
offering an annoying musical potpourri? A little practice and careful selection 
of music can work wonders. 

There is no magic associated with professional success. It requires hard 
work, persistent study, and experimentation with new techniques. It demands 
reasonable intelligence, an acceptable personality, and an abundance of tact 
and common sense. It necessitates intense devotion to a cause which is pleasing 
to God and essential for man. H.G. 


Inaugurating a Family-Life Education Program 


Oscar E.. FEucHT 


Students of adult education in the 
church are agreed that the two most 
vital areas are Bible study and the 
family. As a church body we have 
already made a significant beginning 
in promoting the greater and more 
fruitful use of the Word of God. We 
are now ready to enter upon a field 
almost equally important, a construc- 
tive program for the building of Chris- 
tian homes. If we should fail in other 
educational endeavors but succeed 
here, we would still accomplish a 
major educational victory. And if we 
should succeed in all other areas of 
Christian education but fail here, we 
could only meet with partial success. 
So important and so strategic is the 
home. 

A Christian home is one in which 
God Himself lives and which func- 
tions according to God’s own plans. 
It is a place where the Holy Spirit is 
at work building the new life in Christ 
in the members of the family and 
fitting them out for Christian compe- 
tence in daily living and for such 
constancy as will bring them at last 
into the heavenly home. We must 
ask, what is the spirit of the home? 
Is the balance of power for God and 
Christ? Do the members share their 
Christian experiences? Is the tone sec- 
ular, Christian, or neutral? Do all of 
the members consider themselves 
priests of God? Does the family as 
a family give priority to the things of 
Christ and set out consciously and 
purposely to serve the Lord? 

This is the type of home that the 
Christian Family Life Program wishes 
to help establish and strengthen. 


I. MOTIVATION 
Place of Family in Scriptures 


When God instituted marriage and 
established the family, He made it the 
matrix of society, the cradle of the 
Church, the center of worship and 
teaching. The patriarchs worshiped 
in the midst of their families (Gen. 
18:19). Even after a theocracy was 
established under Moses, the chief 
instructional task remained in the 
family. This is clear not only from a 
study of the way these people lived, 
but from the express words of such 
passages as Deut. 6:6-9 and 11:18-21; 
Ps. 78:2-7, etc. The synagog school 
does not appear until the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ. 

Instances in the New Testament are 
more familiar, yet easily overlooked 
because we often fail to keep the Jew- 
ish home pattern constantly in mind. 
Think of the many instances when 
Jesus took religion into the home. A 
list of His appearances in homes and 
outside the Temple would far exceed 
in length the list of His Temple ap- 
pearances. Consider also the testi- 
mony of the Epistles. In the practical 
sections of his Letters Paul almost in- 
variably makes his first applications to 
the husband and wife, parents and 
children, and the whole household 
(Table of Duties). Significant also is 
the fact that the phrase “the Church 
in thy house” perhaps more accurately 
describes the congregations of the first 
century than any other. 


1 The Rise of Christian Education, by 
L. J. Sherrill and J. E. Purcell, chapters I 
and II. 
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According to this Biblical pattern 
it was through the parents that the 
child was to learn of God’s love and 
care and so get a sense of security; 
learn God’s Word and divine truth 
and get a sense of authority; learn 
right from wrong and so get a proper 
sense of morality; learn how to com- 
mune with God and so gain the 
highest privilege of which man is cap- 
able, worship. 


The Primacy of the Home 


Various attempts have been made 
in the course of human history to give 
to the family a secondary place. Every 
such experiment has met with failure 
and has caused a return to a life pat- 
tern which puts the family into the 
center. We may look at the home from 
many viewpoints, and the more we do 
so, the more we intensify the focus on 
the family. The welfare of the state 
rises out of the well-being of the 
homes which comprise the state. “The 
future of this nation is predicated 
upon the faith in God which is nur- 
tured in the home,” says J. Edgar 
Hoover, the well-known criminologist. 
Every churchman knows that the suc- 
cess of the church is closely related 
to the ideologies taught in the home. 
If Christianity is not lived there, it is 
likely to be spurious. The relationship 
between Christianity and successful 
marriage is so evident that the sta- 
tistics on this point constitute one of 
the strongest arguments for the prac- 
tical value of the Christian religion. 
The primacy of the home becomes 
apparent when we note the impact of 
the family on personality. The home 
has access to all sides of the child. 
No other institution, the welfare work- 
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ers tell us, can give the human being 
the love and sense of security which 
he needs. Both the good and the bad 
of our culture are passed on by the 
homes in which these culture patterns 
continue. One need only talk to mis- 
sionaries who have worked on Amer- 
ican Indian reservations or labored in 
China and India to get an adequate 
understanding of the influence of the 
home. Today we live in a culture that 
is becoming more secular and pagan. 
But the most effective counterblows 
against moral and spiritual evils which 
threaten the youth of our day are 
struck by the homes that insist on 
Christian principles and have the love 
of Christ living in them. 

Perhaps this can be summed up 
simply by saying that all history is 
written in advance by what happens 
in the home. Dr. Frank Crane once 
wrote: “If you want to reform society, 
don’t mount the soap box — go home! 
No law will stand that is not favored 
there. No religion will prosper that is 
not usable there. No education is of 
much account that does not include 
the home. The real unit of either 
politics or economics is not the man, 
but the home.” 


The Home and Evangelism 


The family’s pattern for Saturday 
night and Sunday morning has per- 
haps more to do with the existence of 
seventeen million religiously untaught 
children and youths in America than 
any other single factor. We can reach 
children through children in what 
some term “Child Evangelism,” and 
many an adult has been won by the 
testimony of a child, but by and large 
we shall make no major gain in get- 
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_ting children under the sound of the 
Gospel until we have gained the con- 
sent, personal interest, and practical 
assistance of those who determine the 
patterns of these millions of children — 
the parents. Think where you might 
be today if you did not have a father 
or mother who on Sunday said: “Son, 
it is time now to get ready for church.” 

Wesner Fallaw states it succinctly: 
“It is unrealistic and unwise to think 
that a child or adolescent can change 
himself from futile antisocial and irre- 
ligious living into purposeful Chris- 
tian living, if he has to overcome both 
his own drives toward perdition and 
also the prevailing values and conduct 
of perdition-bound parents.” ? 


The Family and Education 


Children are in school less than 15% 
of their time and in church less than 
1% of their time. They spend most of 
their time in the home or directly un- 
der the parents. Moreover, people 
learn as they live, not merely when 
they are in school. No institution how- 
ever good can take the place of the 
family in nurturing growing persons, 
be they young or old. Parents are 
teachers, whether they wish to be or 
not. The nature of their relationship 
with their children is such that they 
are the most powerful teachers their 
children have. And they teach reli- 
gion. They may not always be aware 
of it. They teach religion just as 
surely and as imperceptibly as they 
teach table manners. They are either 
for Christ or against Him. They can- 
not remain neutral. They are either 
teaching positive religion, or they are 


2 The Modern Parent and the Teaching 
Church, by Wesner Fallaw, p. 53. 
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teaching paganism and irreligion. 
They are teaching Bible-based, Christ- 
centered, life-directed religion or mere 
orthodoxism or colorless modernism. 

Think especially of the importance 
of the pre-school years and of the fact 
that neither the church nor the school 
has the child during that period. Yet, 
psychologists affirm that a child learns 
more lifeways, builds stronger think- 
ing patterns, assimilates more valu- 
able information, during the first four 
years of life than during a similar 
time spent in college. Someone has 
put it thus: “The paths which adult 
feet are to travel find their origin in 
childhood. And one way is as easily 
traveled as. another, if started upon 
in the pre-school days.” 

Sherrill in The Rise of Christian 
Education finds the secret of Jewish 
educational success in the fact that 
it concentrates on adults, but with 
the purpose that these adults give 
what they receive to their children, 
and binds this upon the conscience as 
one of life's chief responsibilities. 
Sheatsley recalls that so many “church 
homes” are only nominally Christian, 
while many are totally unchristian, 
and then says: “This gives some idea 
how tremendously great the problem 
of Christian education at its very root 
is.” Few persons have thought this 
approach through more carefully than 
Wesner Fallaw, who says: “Religious 
education will remain superficial un- 
til the Christian Church goes to the 
root of the matter and prepares lay- 
men to guide religious development 
within the family and within the 
church fellowship. Let the Church 


3 The Bible and Religious Education, by 
J. Sheatsley, p. 226. 
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first understand that the problem of 
adequate Christian education is really 
the problem of educating parents and, 
in fact, the entire adult body of the 
Church. The Church which focuses 
on the entire family unit, that begins 
with adults in study groups and re- 
mains with them until they are fash- 
ioned by the grace of God, is reaching 
the heart of the teaching task.” ¢ 

We say that Christian education is 
sanctification, that is, helping persons 
achieve Christian character. That is 
always more than acquiring knowl- 
edge or memorizing lesson assign- 
ments. It calls for giving a person 
Christian attitudes, purposes, and a 
Christian philosophy of life. Char- 
acter comes from intimate associa- 
tion with people of character. Every- 
one knows that the home is the 
chief creator of character. Habits of 
Bible reading, skills in prayer, atti- 
tude toward the church, and outlook 
on life—these are very much the 
product of the home. One need think 
only of the concomitant learning that 
goes on in the home where the atti- 
tude and example run counter to the 
verbal instructions and __ professed 
Christianity of the parents to see how 
much the achievement of the aim of 
Christian education is dependent on 
what happens or does not happen in 
the family. 

A prominent British psychiatrist told 
the International Congress on Mental 
Health: “There is no use repairing the 
mental health of one generation while 
the homes are preparing the casualties 
for the next.” This can be applied to 
religion as well. 


4 Wesner Fallaw in Christian Century, 
June 6, 1945. 
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The Church and the Family 

It is Christianity at work in the 
homes that makes a parish strong. 
Conversely it is the lack of home re- 
ligion that makes a parish weak. No 
church is meeting its best opportu- 
nities nor accepting its chief respon- 
sibilities for Christian education which 
overlooks helping families with a posi- 
tive program. 

A minister who has done outstand- 
ing work in building his program 
around the family gives this testimony: 
“Working with young families has pro- 
duced the most vigorous and capable 
people of my church.” ® 


Ongoing Program 

Let us remember that a family-life 
program in one sense is new, but in 
another sense it is as old as the Bible. 
It has never been entirely lost sight 
of by the Church. Today we see it in 
a clearer light, have new approaches, 
better skills, and have much more by 
way of materials. 

Nor is such a program to be con- 
ceived as being only a stop-gap meas- 
ure for the present to offset a new 
wave of juvenile delinquency and a 
sharp upturn in the ratio of divorces 
to marriages. It is not created for a 
crisis in family life or thought of only 
from an alarmist point of view. It is 
here to stay. There is no prospect that 
the conditions which have greatly in- 
creased the tensions and problems of 
family life today will suddenly re- 
treat from the battle line that is drawn 
in every large city, in almost every 
hamlet, and now increasingly also in 
the rural countryside. 


5 Roy Burkhart in What the American 
Family Faces. 
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As long as life is lived in families, 
as long as families should be Christian, 
as long as families have needs to 
achieve their God-given purpose, so 
long Christian family-life education 
has a legitimate place in the work of 
the parish. 

It should be conceived as-an on- 
going program. It is not something 
that may be done once and dropped. 
It must be accepted as a normal part 
of the congregation’s program, just as 
parishes accept a parochial school, a 
Sunday school, a youth society. This 
means also that boards of education 
in congregation and District should 
set themselves up to carry family-life 
education as an integral, permanent 
part of parish education. 


Il. A FAMILY-LIFE PROGRAM 
Its Scope 


A blueprint is prepared before a 
house is built. Equal care should be 
taken by a Christian congregation 
when it inaugurates its family-life pro- 
gram. What should it include? 

1. Thorough Christian indoctrina- 
tion for young and old without any 
serious interruption, and with special 
attention to the sanctity of marriage 
and the Bible basis for Christian fam- 
ily living. It is the whole educational 
experience preceding marriage which 
determines what the new home and 
new family will be like. 

2. Premarital and postmarital coun- 
seling, so that every couple married 
in the Lutheran church gets some 
friendly guidance toward a Christian 
family-life pattern and every existing 
marriage is strengthened and increas- 
ingly achieves its Christian purposes. 
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3. Adoption of some kind of Chris- 
tian home standard, which may be 
used by the families of the church to 
measure themselves spiritually. How 
much good might result if every fam- 
ily of the parish made such a self- 
analysis at least once a year?® 


4. A practical program of service to 
families, especially new families which 
move into the parish, and to parents 
after the birth of a child. This pro- 
gram would include regular visitation, 
personal counseling, the gathering and 
using of suitable literature on many 
subjects, such as conducting family 
worship. 

5. Using youth and adult organiza- 
tions and other existing channels so 
that the educational topics, the serv- 
ice projects, and the activities of these 
societies help the parish in achieving 
some of the goals of Christian family- 
life training. 

6. Offering opportunities for further 
guidance in study groups. Short 
courses may be given on courtship and 
marriage or child-training in parents’ 
meetings, couples’ clubs, Bible classes. 

7. Greater home-church co-opera- 
tion so that Christian education be- 
comes more and more a mutual en- 
deavor between parents and teachers. 
The parish may employ many means 
to bring about this co-operation. 

This blueprint gives us an over- 
view. It is valuable as we make use 
of it. It can be the basis of an inter- 
esting new survey on what the parish 
is doing now. It may serve as a guide 
as year by year the parish builds up 
its program of service to families. 

A really comprehensive program 


8 Such a standard is now in preparation. 
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should serve all types of families, 
1) those without children, 2) those 
with children from one to six, 3) fam- 
ilies with children from six to twelve, 
4) families with adolescent children, 
5) families where the children are 
married, and 6) the aging members of 
the family. It might likewise include 
those who remain unmarried. Thus 
the scope of the family-life program 
includes the founding family, the ex- 
panding family, and the declining or 
shrinking family. 


Must be Constructive 


From the very beginning of our 
Church’s work in America we have 
been conscious of the importance of 
the Christian home. But one gains the 
impression that there has been much 
general exhortation, a good deal of 
idealization, without enough construc- 
tive help for families in their needs. 
A constructive program will not 
merely point out dangers and warn 
against enemies. It will do that and 
more, namely, aid each new family 
with which it comes into contact. 

We have always tried to do remedial 
work. This sometimes was not too 
successful because we lacked some of 
the knowledge and skills needed for 
effective counseling. Like a sound 
health program, Christian family-life 
education must be chiefly preventive, 
rather than chiefly remedial. This at 
once enlarges its scope. 

This means evaluating parish work 
in the light of family needs, finding 
out what those needs really are, min- 
istering if possible to all needs, mak- 
ing wise choices in setting up a pro- 
gram. It furthermore means condi- 
tioning the congreation for this work 
and pointing out that God never 
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wanted us merely to talk about Chris- 
tian doctrine, but do Christian doc- 
trine. A program that reduces the 
doctrines and principles of God's 
Word to practice makes these the 
vital, living things God intends them 
to be. Instead of losing something we 
gain something; it helps us really to 
possess more fully what we thought 
we possessed but held only in part or 
only in theory. 

A Christian family-life program is 
really a program of action. 


A Family-Centered Curriculum 


It is apparent that a family-life ap- 
proach involves some adjustments in 
the total curriculum of a Church. In 
his thought-provoking article on a 
family-centered curriculum, Harry C. 
Munro? points out that the Church’s 
educational program should not only 
keep age levels and grades in mind 
but especially the superior learning 
situations of the home, act on the con- 
viction that the home is the most po- 
tent teaching agency, and create ma- 
terials for the home with as great care 
as the Church now writes materials 
for use in the Sunday school, and that 
the Church should give as much at- 
tention to helping parents with their 
job as it does to teaching the children 
directly. He believes the curriculum 
should be built up jointly by church 
and home and for joint use in church 
and home. Family-life education 
should not be an addendum handled 
by special “inserts” and additional 
“leaflets,” but must be part and parcel 
of the whole educational structure. 
Religious education should be rooted 


7 May-June issue of Religious Education, 
1944. 
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primarily in the family and designated 
for use there. It should lay great stress 
on devotional materials for the home, 
closely linked to the Sunday lessons. 
It should provide suggestions for fam- 
ily conversation, projects, and activ- 
ities. The Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., in its new curriculum devised 
for home as well as church is embody- 
ing these principles in its new period- 
icals and study materials. 

A family-centered program means a 
change of approach to the family. In- 
stead of reaching the family chiefly 
(and sometimes exclusively) to see 
what the family can do for the church 
(again chiefly in a monetary way), let 
the main concern be “what the church 
can do for the family.” Where the 
Church comes with a service pro- 
gram to the home and offers types of 
helps which every family needs, the 
Church returns to its basic function as 
a means to an end, and not as an end 
in itself. 

But we must not leave out of con- 
sideration that the Church itself has 
a commission to teach. It would be 
going too far to ask that education be 
exclusively home-centered. It should 
be church-centered as well as home- 
centered. Where did families first get 
the heritage that made them Chris- 
tian? Who was their teacher? Who 
preserved and perpetuated the Scrip- 
tures? Who still is the keeper of the 
saving doctrine, its protector and 
champion? The Church! Therefore 
family-life education calls for fine co- 
operation and well-conceived integra- 
tion between church and home. 

It is said of the Amish people that 
they develop a high degree of moral 
integrity and spirituality, a close ac- 
quaintance with Scripture, and com- 
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mendable zeal. And they do this with- 
out the use of Sunday schools, youth 
fellowships, and age-group magazines. 
Observers point out that their singular 
success is due to the fact that they 
have centered their religion in the 


home. 
A Definite Program 


The Christian home needs help at 
three points: 1) a Christian view of 
marriage, 2) the development of well- 
adjusted personalities, 3) specific train- 
ing for parenthood. How general the 
need is becomes plain when we think 
about such a statement as this: “Thou- 
sands of people are bearing almost un- 
bearable burdens because others in 
the family have not learned the art 
of Christian living.” 

What kind of program will help the 
parish meet those needs? The Board 
for Parish Education has published a 
twenty-page agency tract outlining a 
program. It bears the title “A Family- 
Life Program for the Parish”® and 
outlines eight types of service to fam- 
ilies: A family emphasis in the general 
ministry of the church, helping fam- 
ilies with their family worship, devel- 
oping a nursery department which 
gives practical guidance to young par- 
ents, using existing agencies and or- 
ganizations, setting up special study 
courses, conducting a home visitation, 
providing reading lists and a parents’ 
library, and miscellaneous suggestions, 
including the effective use of family- 
emphasis month. 

There are many program possibil- 
ities. Each church may select those 
items which should best serve its 
needs and weld them into a single 
program of action. By adaptation the 


8 Free to individuals. Limited number 


free to churches. 
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suggested activities can be used in 
practically any parish. The program 
is as necessary in the small church as 
in the large church and may be used 
effectively there. With further elab- 
oration and organization it can like- 
wise serve a congregation with more 
than a thousand members. 

The more practical the program, the 
better it will be. Consider the pos- 
sibilities of the following items: 
a women’s program which includes 
Christian home making, a men’s pro- 
gram that emphasizes the family, a 
youth program that provides guidance 
for marriage, practical helps for mak- 
ing family worship effective, Christian 
literature into every home, a parent- 
education short course annually, de- 
veloping a family-worship kit, special 
service to every new family, re-estab- 
lishing the family pew, dedication of 
homes using the Christian family 
standard, guidance for conducting a 
family council. For other suggestions 
see the April, 1949, issue of Parish 
Education with its suggestions for 


making use of Christian Family 
Week.® 


What Churches are Doing 


One parish gets families of a neigh- 
borhood together from time to time 
to discuss Christian family life. An- 
other church uses four Sunday eve- 
nings as “family-life workshops,” ar- 
ranging sectional meetings for five age 
levels. A third church gained national 
fame by the way it developed its 
Wednesday evening family night. A 
Florida church serves its families by 
conducting a family night at church 


® Ten cents per issue. Write to Board 
for Parish Education, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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coupled with a “family night at home.” 
A Buffalo congregation has a one-day 
family camp, which serves those fam- 
ilies which cannot afford to go away 
to a summer conference. A California 
church plans one of its church serv- 
ices each month to serve its families 
with children. Many churches have 
conducted family institutes, using out- 
standing persons of the denomination 
or community as leaders. A Schenec- 
tady church issues a bulletin to de- 
velop parent participation in Christian 
training. It is named “Christian Edu- 
cation is a Family Affair.” One large 
denomination tries to place its family 
magazine by personal messenger into 
every home represented on the rolls 
of the church and Sunday school. 
Hundreds of churches offer short-term 
courses for parents and young people. 
Many Bible classes devote one quarter 
a year to Christian family life or slant 
the regular lesson series in that direc- 
tion. A forum on courtship, marriage, 
and the home was held in one of our 
own Chicago churches last year, tak- 
ing up these subjects: Choosing a 
Mate, Physical Relationships of Mar- 
riage, Make Yours a Happy Marriage, 
The Evil of Divorce, Parent-Child Re- 
lationships, and The Problem of the 
Teen-Agers. These forums were led 
by a Bible teacher, a physician, an au- 
thor, a judge, a professor of psychol- 
ogy, and a youth leader. 


A Growing Program 


With so many helpful plans to 
choose from there is special reason to 
be selective and choose such as will 
contribute most to make marriage 
pleasing in the eyes of God and homes 
more Christian in the sight of Him 
who performed His first miracle at 
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Cana. Two questions should be con- 
sidered: What are the people ready 
for? How well can such plans be in- 
tegrated into the regular program? 
Things of lesser importance may be 
chosen only to crowd out the more 
essential later. There is need for some 
flexibility and the avoidance of any- 
thing that is mainly a fad. Some ac- 
tivities may be used at longer inter- 
vals, other activities will be rather 
frequent, and some should be part of 


the regular weekly program of every 


church. The blueprint outlined earlier 
in this article should be studied from 
the standpoint of priorities. Some 
churches may be able to begin with 
only one activity. Choose one that is 
vital for family-life education. Set up 
a check list on the blackboard, and 
make your choice with the people for 
whom the program is intended. Let 
this program grow from year to year. 

In setting up a family-life program, 
care should be taken to distinguish 
between ends and means. There is 
always the danger of continuing the 
means and forgetting the ends, and 
being satisfied with the mere “hold- 
ing of meetings and conducting of ac- 
tivities.” The aims should be clear 
and kept constantly in mind, and ac- 
tivities chosen or discarded depending 
on whether they help you effectively 


reach your aims. 


III. INAUGURATING THE PROGRAM 
Congregational Action 


It is shocking to learn how many 
congregations do not as much as have 
a committee on Christian education 
and to learn that where these exist, 
they have restricted their influence to 
the school-age child instead of seeing 
all of Christian education from infancy 
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to maturity. It is also disturbing to 
note how many church leaders will 
attend training conferences and yet do 
nothing about it in the home church. 
Helping families is basic to all Chris- 
tian education. It is important that 
every parish definitely fix responsibil- 
ity for action. Everything good in the - 
church must have the stimulation and 
leadership of an alert sponsor. Chris- 
tian family-life education likewise 
needs the spark which comes from 
someone who understands and can 
give wise guidance. But most 
churches are unprepared. They should 
have some provision in their constitu- 
tion so that the board of education or 
committee on Christian growth may 
be directed by some sentence like this: 
“To advance the Christian nurture of 
all persons committed to the congre- 
gation from infancy to adulthood, par- 
ticularly also to foster a constructive 
program of Christian family-life edu- 
cation.” 


Find Needs and Cultivate Interest 


Adults do not always know what 
pertains to their best interests. We 
often learn as much from the items not 
checked as from the items checked on 
an interest finder. We may find a 
large void in the thinking of our peo- 
ple on Christian family life, largely 
because the idea coupled with the 
church may seem rather new. Yet 
these same adults may be regular 
readers of the syndicated articles by 
Dorothy Dix, Elsie Robinson, Angelo 
Patri, Paul Popenoe, or George Crane, 
which offer counsel to millions of 
readers throughout America every day 
in matters pertaining to family life. 
The absence of a noticeable interest 
on the part of our people is no reason 
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for not beginning. The needs are 
there. Leaders create interest and so 
distinguish themselves as leaders. 

However, adults must not be treated 
as children and given something “just 
because it is good for them.” Learn- 
ing can take place only when interest 
has been established. And real teach- 
ing is done only when learning takes 
place. That is why those with ex- 
perience in adult education insist that 
we must begin with needs and cul- 
tivate interest. These needs may be 
located by the use of a simple check 
Bete Using Organizations 

The whole problem of organizations 
in the parish deserves study. Too 
often a society or club or class be- 
comes an end in itself instead of re- 
maining a flexible means. Many an 
agency, class, or group would do well 
to pour new content, a better pro- 
gram, into its present container, the 
organization. Let us look at all of our 
agencies and societies to see how their 
programs can be utilized for the build- 
ing of Christian families, and every 
church will find that it already has 
the machinery for setting up family- 
life education. 

At least three of the women’s-league 
or ladies’-aid topics each year should 
revolve about the home. Not less than 
two of the discussions of the men’s 
club should deal with some phase of 
family life. Not a single year should 
pass without treatment of some phase 
of friendship, courtship, or marriage in 
the youth classes and societies. Where 
special courses are set up, it is advis- 
able that they be restricted to five or 
six sessions at weekly intervals. The 
weekly adult Bible class may well de- 
vote one quarter a year to this field: 
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study the Sunday school lessons for 
one quarter from the standpoint of 
parent and child; the following year 
take up the topics in “Train Up a 
Child,” 1° and the third year, study 
materials from the Christian Parent 
Magazine. 


Approaches and Methods 


How can we enlist parents and cen- 
ter more Christian education in the 
home? Certainly not by continuing to 
do everything for the parents and tak- 
ing more responsibility out of the 
home. Both rights and duties must be 
returned to the family and such guid- 
ance given as will enable the family 
to do its God-given task acceptably. 

A number of approaches have been 
used successfully. 1) The family reg- 
istration form. With this whole fam- 
ilies are enlisted in the educational 
task, are enrolled as families in the 
Sunday school, and check off the ac- 
tivities in which they will co-operate 
and give guidance to their children. 
2) The church covenant. This in- 
cludes a promise to use the Word of 
God regularly in the home, the telling 
of Bible stories, the holding of family 
worship, and the like. 3) An assign- 
ment card. The church school teacher 
week by week indicates on this card 
to the parents what kind of help is 
needed with regard to the unit of in- 
struction being used at the time. 4) A 
pupil’s progress sheet. On this sheet 
evidences of Christian growth are 
checked by the parents, or by parents 
and teachers. It causes pupil, parent, 
and teacher to look for observable 


10 By A. L. Miller, Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 25 cents. 


11 Christian Parent Magazine, Highland, 
Ill. $2.00 per year. 
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results. 5) Parents meetings. Reg- 
ularly the parents meet with the teach- 
ing staff of the church. The purpose 
of Christian education, the aims of 
the unit of instruction being used at 
the time, the methods being employed, 
and the division of labor between 
home and church are discussed, so 
that Christian teaching and training 
is not done by the church “for” the 
parents but “with” the parents. 

By using various approaches and 
proved methods a family-life educa- 
tion program will appeal, and attend- 
ance will grow. If little attention is 
given to method and the meetings 
turn out to be mere lectures, at- 
tendance is likely to dwindle. Every 
leader in parent education owes it to 
himself to read Leading Parents 
Groups.” 


The Challenge of our Young Adults 


The young married people comprise 
the most strategic adult group in the 
parish. About 30% of the communi- 
cant members are in the age bracket 
between 25 and 39 years. These are 
the very people which are founding 
new homes, having children, facing 
the problems and opportunities of 
child training, and laying foundations 
for their own home and for the homes 
of tomorrow. Most churches by-pass 
one of their greatest opportunities by 
not making plans especially for this 
group. These young adults want the 
type of program we envision, desire 
Christian fellowship with other young 
couples, and represent some of the 
finest leadership possibilities in our 
church. Working with young adults 
will pay rich dividends. 


12 Leading Parents Groups, by S. and E. 
Duvall, Abingdon, 50 cents. 
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Family Emphasis Month 


There are months when the parish 
stresses missions, stewardship and edu- 
cation. Why not a special month when 
it lays emphasis on the Christian fam- 
ily? Churches have been quick to see 
the importance of using the month of 
May for this purpose and observing 
the first and second Sundays with the 
week between to stress Christian fam- 
ily life in various ways. They con- 
sider the shift from Mother’s Day to 
Family Week a desirable shift of 
values. 

The many possibilities for observ- 
ing family-emphasis month and Chris- 
tian family week have already been 
outlined in the April, 1949, issue of 
Parish Education. There suggestions 
are given to the minister and the board 
of education and to the families of the 
parish. Helping other homes in the 
community during that month opens 
up a new and very valid type of Chris- 
tian evangelism. Let us tell the world 
about the values of a Christian home 
and how it is made by the Gospel of 
Christ operating in human hearts. 

Christian family week should be 
used to review and evaluate all that 
the congregation does for the family 
throughout the year, to set up a 
family-life education program exactly 
suited to the people of the parish, and 
to supply the motivation for a whole 
year of activity in this area. Each 
year the chief emphasis may be 
shifted to lift out one phase. Thus, in 
successive years, a congregation may 
emphasize during this week: setting 
up a family-life program, family devo- 
tions, when is the home Christian? 
child training, the family and leisure, 
home and church. 
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Using the Planning Council 


Four things are important in setting 
up a program, 1) fix responsibility, 
2) take initiative, 8) enlist responsible 
leaders, 4) plan with the people. The 
responsibility, as we have seen, be- 
longs to the board of education. The 
initiative normally will come from the 
spiritual leaders, pastor and educa- 
tional directors, sometimes from the 
parents themselves. But neither the 
pastor nor the board of education 
alone actually carries out the educa- 
tional program. That is why a num- 
ber of responsible leaders must be 
given the vision and trained in fam- 
ily-life work. Furthermore, a curric- 
ulum ought not to be planned by pro- 
fessionals alone, but should be 
adopted after full consultation with 
the people for whom the program is 
intended. It must begin with felt 
needs. 

How much more intelligent and 
practical it is to begin with people 
and letting the program grow as these 
parishioners add their suggestions and 
contribute their ideas! That will make 
it a people’s program. Of course, those 
now engaged in teaching children and 
in leading and guiding youth and 
adults in the parish must be in this 
planning group. They are the per- 
sons that must carry out the program. 
How can they do this acceptably if 
they have never thought it through or 
do not fully understand itP Once the 
people see the values and get the 
vision, they will support a constructive 
proposal, and success is virtually as- 
sured. If the proposal comes before 
the congregation before it is condi- 
tioned for it, the whole program may 
suffer a setback. 

This meeting of the boards with 
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those responsible for Christian teach- 
ing in the parish may be called “ad- 
visory council in education” or simply 
“planning council.” It acts much as a 
cabinet would operate. It makes fuller 
use of the priesthood of believers, 
helps to unify and strengthen the con- 
gregation, and is very valuable from 
the standpoint of leadership training. 


Division of Labor 


One of the fundamental problems 
in the church is overcoming the short- 
age of labor. This is achieved not 
merely by recruiting more persons who 
will enter full-time service, but also 
by seeing the church as people, the 
congregation as a force to be trained, 
not merely a field to be served. Fur- 
thermore, the church should be de- 
fined in terms of people exercising 
their priestly function as teachers in 
their families. Too many pastors, par- 
ish school teachers, and Sunday school 
superintendents want to do their work 
singlehandedly. They are depriving 
the Church of Christ of valuable serv- 
ices and precious souls. Blessed is the 
minister of the Word who has learned 
leadership from his Lord, and like- 
wise has chosen his “12” and his “70” 
and his “120.” 

The pastor with his board of edu- 
cation and board of elders should 
choose the most capable persons and 
guide them into special reading? and 
special training for leadership in fam- 
ily-life education. With this procedure 
any church eventually can have one 
or more persons besides the pastor 
who can carry forward Christian 
family-life education. 


13 See books listed in “A Family-Life 
Program for the Parish.” 
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Materials 


The field of literature is vast in this 
area. It has been created chiefly by 
the secular and social educator, the 
psychologist, the student of child life, 
the case worker, the family welfare 
association, and the university. Still 
one is surprised to learn how many of 
these writers are working in Protestant 
churches and how much material has 
been written from a spiritual and re- 
ligious if not from a Christian point 
of view. All regard religion as basic. 
All of the larger church denominations 
have dozens of books, pamphlets, and 
tracts in the field. 

For our first family-life workshop, 
held at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill.,14 a bibliography of 
more than 800 books and pamphlets 
was compiled and a list of audio- 
visual aids of more than 70 titles. At 
this workshop the principles which are 
to guide us in the screening process 
were set up, and a beginning was 
made toward reading lists for parents 
and a parish library on family life. 

Such a library should include some 
general guidance material, various 
study courses, guidance for conducting 
family worship, tracts and pamphlets 
which meet specific problems and 
needs, and materials for on-the-job 
training of leaders. Materials should 
be available for young people and 
children, for those entering marriage, 
for young parents, for parents with 
adolescent children, and for the aging 
family. 

The audio-visual aids in this field 
are increasing rapidly. They are espe- 


14 A mimeographed report of this work- 
shop held in the summer of 1949 is avail- 
able. 50 cents. 
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cially helpful because they spread ex- 
pertness, that is, bring specialists to 
your group, arouse interest, and stim- 
ulate discussion. 

Loan libraries of books and audio- 
visual aids set up by Districts would 
go a long way toward introducing 
family-life education in our churches. 
These books should be on display, and 
these aids demonstrated wherever 
Christian workers are in conference. 


District Action 

Synod itself has authorized adult 
education and focused attention on 
the two chief areas to be developed: 
Bible study and family-life education. 
The resolution of the Centennial Con- 
vention on the Christian home is quite 
comprehensive. It asks every parish 
to do something constructive. Such a 
positive program is being developed 
by Synod’s Board for Parish Educa- 
tion through its Family-Life Commit- 
tee. This committee is going about 
its task in a professional manner and 
already has made fine progress. 

We can think of few programs 
which will be more gratefully re- 
ceived by our parishes than this pro- 
gram to strengthen families. In many 
cases it is awaited with eagerness. 
Several synodical Districts have al- 
ready covered every circuit with fam- 
ily-life conferences or workshops. 

Every District board should organ- 
ize itself so that adult education may 
receive due attention, be well inte- 
grated with the work already in hand, 
and consistently and effectively ad- 
vanced throughout the District. 

A board that has a comprehensive 
program, that serves parents as well 
as children, pre-school children and 
post-confirmation children as well as 
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school-age children, that services every 
church no matter what agencies it has 
or does not have with the view of 
advancing Christian growth on all 
levels, such a board will always find 
its services in demand. 

The District board should outline a 
definite program of action for the fam- 
ily and get sufficient manpower and 
funds to carry it out. 


Transmission Program 


The workshops on Bible study have 
proved the merit of a program of 
transmission coupled with training. In 
a comparatively short time a healthy 
new interest in the use of the Word 
has been awakened. The workshop 
procedure, we believe, lends itself ad- 
mirably also to the family-life edu- 
cation program. It makes use of Dis- 
trict boards and circuit leaders, sup- 
plies valuable training, utilizes the 
sectional conference to enlist all par- 
ticipants, removes false barriers 
through a problem period, and main- 
tains excellent interest through varia- 
tion in the presentations. 

Each District should strengthen its 
transmission program in the light of 
recent experience. We believe that the 
main weakness was loss of time in get- 
ting action on the level of the local 
church. This can be overcome by 
training at least two men in every 
circuit to be at home in the field of 
family-life education and having one 
of these present when the planning 
council meets in the parish. Each par- 
ish should co-operate with the circuit 
leader so that in the two weeks follow- 
ing the circuit workshops as many of 
these parish meetings can be held as 
possible. 
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Adequate Leadership 


Inaugurating family-life education 
is essentially a field-work assignment. 
It must be given personally to the 
laity as well as the clergy, on both the 
circuit and the congregational levels. 
It must be introduced through prac- 
tical demonstrations and with mate- 
rials at hand and procedures clearly 
outlined. We have erroneously relied 
on resolutions and printed matter to 
accomplish a task which involves the 
learning of skills and demands per- 
sonal discussion. The District’s job is 
to train these field workers. We have 
in mind the circuit visitor and one or 
two keymen from the circuit who are 
vitally interested in adult education. 
The sooner these helpers are trained 
in every District, the better will be 
the educational progress. The fewer 
the number of persons that are in- 
formed, the slower and the less per- 
manent the progress will be. We must 
be ready to learn from those who have 
knowledge and skills we do not pos- 
sess. Only in this way can there be 
growth among leaders — and _ this 
growth must precede growth among 
our people. 


The Time Schedule 


The Bible-study program has been 
planted in most Districts. About 
eighty per cent of the circuits have 
held Bible-study workshops. There is 
fine progress. But, of course, only a 
good beginning has been made. We 
are still a long way from a “respect- 
able” goal in Bible-class enrollments. 
While some Districts are approaching 
the 25 per-cent mark, others are still 
under 10 per cent. Let us thank God 
for a good beginning and match our 
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prayers with intelligent effort to make 
new progress from year to year. 

Most Districts believe that we 
should reserve another year for in- 
tensified work in promoting Bible 
reading and study. For that reason 
also we have outlined the “Church 
Visitation on Behalf of Bible Study,” 
which is to be carried forward at 
once. In this visitation every parish 
is to be personally visited with the 
purpose of increasing the number of 
Bible classes and the enrollment in 
existing Bible classes. Good progress 
is being made on other phases of the 
Bible-study program, namely, greater 
use of the Bible in the home, in- 
creased Bible use in elementary edu- 
cation, and the training of more Bible- 
class teachers. 

To give the Bible-study program the 
right of way another year, the new 
family-life program will not be car- 
ried to the Districts until the summer 
of 1950. This schedule in turn, gives 
District leaders another year for fur- 
ther study, assimiliation, and better 
advance planning with regard to the 
new family-life program. 

Our national workshop on family- 
life education is now history (held 
at River Forest July 25-29, 1949). 
Twenty-two synodical Districts were 
represented. The next step contem- 
plated will be the holding of five or 


six regional workshops, covering the 
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entire Synod. Each District is to send 
to the nearest regional workshop ten 
or more carefully selected leaders. 
From these regional workshops the 
program is to move directly to Dis- 
trict, circuit, and congregation. By 
coming closer to each District it will 
be possible at a smaller cost to train 
at least ten men in every District who 
will be conversant with the details of 
family-life education. These are the 
persons who should then be used by 
the Districts to carry the program to 
the constituency. 

Introducing a family-life program in 
a whole church body is a major task 
in educational engineering. It will 
take a clear understanding of what is 
meant by a Bible-based, Christ-cen- 
tered, and people-directed ministry of 
the Word in today’s world. We pray 
that the family-life program may be 
a contribution used by our Lord for 
undergirding our whole educational 
structure and making our Church a 
still greater force in building the one 
imperishable Kingdom. May the Lord 
of the Church give us a special meas- 
ure of the Holy Spirit, that this en- 
deavor may be truly pleasing to Him, 
genuinely helpful to the more than 
430,000 families our Church now 
serves, and the many unchurched 
homes in thousands of American com- 
munities that should be reached for 
Christ through a Christian family-life 


VETERANS ENROLLMENT Down. — Veterans comprised almost half of the 
Nation’s college student body in 1947. This year veterans account for only 
35 per cent of the total enrollment. Only one State, Connecticut, reported 
increased veteran enrollment this fall. New York State institutions enroll about 
17,000 fewer veterans. Enrollment of veterans is down almost 15,000 in Ohio. 
Both California and Pennsylvania show drops in veteran enrollment in excess 
of 10,000 each. — Reported by the Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
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The Purpose and Function of a Board of Education 
in a Congregation 
Wo. A. KRAMER 


I. THE LUTHERAN BOARD OF 
EDUCATION IS IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 

There seems to be no other board of 
education quite like the board in a 
Lutheran congregation. The public 
school board comes first to mind as 
comparison is sought. The public 
school board deals only with full-time 
schools, while the Lutheran board is 
responsible for various types of agen- 
cies of Christian education, both full- 
time and part-time. The public school 
board has full control of the opera- 
tion of its schools, whereas the aver- 
age Lutheran board only recom- 
mends in important matters, since 
the Lutheran congregation generally 
withholds many important decisions 
for consideration and action by the 
voters’ assembly. The pupils in 
public schools come by legal com- 
pulsion; Lutheran boards exercise only 
moral compulsion, for pupils come 
only by their own or their parents’ 
conviction. This presents a unique 
problem of promotion as compared 
with the public schools. 

The Lutheran board is also in a 
class by itself when compared with 
other denominational systems of edu- 
cation. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
due to its hierarchical set-up, fewer 
problems are decided locally than in 
the Lutheran Church. Orders are 
often handed down, and there is no 
choice about following or not follow- 
ing. There is not the same need for a 
local board as in the Lutheran Church, 
and certainly its work will differ in 
important aspects. The Christian Re- 
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formed schools are operated by school 
societies, not congregations. Their 
boards are responsible to the societies, 
rather than to congregations, and have 
only full-time schools under their 
jurisdiction. These boards apparently 
operate more independently than Lu- 
theran boards. Other Protestant con- 
gregations and the Jewish synagogues 
deal ordinarily only with part-time 
agencies. 


II. IMPORTANCE OF THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 

A. Need of a Board: Every con- 
gregation should have a board of 
education to supervise a broad, well- 
integrated program of Christian edu- 
cation that provides: (1) for the 
thorough Christian instruction and 
training of the members of the con- 
gregation; (2) for the winning of the 
unchurched. 

B. Field to be Covered: The school, 
Sunday school, vacation Bible school, 
Saturday school, released-time classes, 
Christian home training, pre-school 
training, Bible classes, young people’s 
and adult instruction groups, confir- 
mation instruction, and all other agen- 
cies of Christian education are prop- 
erly within the jurisdiction of the 
board. 

C. Qualifications for Board Mem- 
bers: 1. A sincere desire to serve the 
spiritual needs of the congregation 
and of the community; 2. A willing- 
ness to regard oneself as a trustee of 
Christian education in the congrega- 
tion and to foster and improve it; 
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3. An appreciation of the value both 
of the Christian school and of the part- 
time agencies; 4. A willingness to deal 
with problems of Christian education 
objectively, courageously, and_intel- 


ligently; 5. A willingness to work hard. 


III. ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD 


A. Membership: The Board is made 
up of a number of laymen, with the 
pastor, school principal, and Sunday 
school superintendent serving as ex 
officio members. The number of lay- 
men commonly varies from three to 
seven. There should be enough to be 
able to perform the duties of the 
board adequately. To make for in- 
tegration, some congregations reg- 
ularly have a member of the board 
of elders meet with the board of edu- 
cation. 

B. The board represents the con- 
gregation and operates under regula- 
tions adopted by the congregation. 
Regulations may be drafted by the 
board if none exist presently, but the 
congregation must approve them. 
Regulations are necessary for the gen- 
eral government of the educational 
agencies and for the guidance of the 
board, pastor, teachers, and super- 
visors in the educational agencies. 
Regulations should be inclusive 
enough to cover the entire field of 
Christian education in the congrega- 
tion. They should be flexible enough 
to allow for initiative and for intensifi- 
cation and expansion of the congrega- 
tional effort in Christian education. 

C. The board should adopt a work- 
ing procedure for well-planned meet- 
ings. An enormous amount of work 
can be done in a two-hour meeting if 
planned. Monthly meetings should be 
held, at a regular time and place. 
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IV. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 
OF THE BOARD 

The purposes and functions of the 
board can be stated briefly under 
four headings: A. Understanding the 
objectives of Christian education; 
B. Formulating policies for an effec- 
tive program of Christian education; 
C. Executing the policies; D. Judging 
the results. 


A. Understanding the Objectives 

of Christian Education 

The board member must be willing 
to learn. The right kind of man comes 
with an appreciation of the value of 
Christian education, willingness to 
learn, and willingness to work hard. 
To understand his work properly, he 
must: 

1. Inform himself on the duties and 
functions of the board as these are 
laid down by the congregation. 

2. Attend meetings faithfully and 
accept special assignments that come 
his way. 

8. Learn to understand the purposes 
and operation of the various agencies 
of Christian education, try to see their 
strengths and weaknesses, and see 
how they complement and support 
each other. Example: The school is 
the best agency for indoctrination 
and training purposes; the Sunday 
school and vacation Bible school are 
strong mission agencies. Each agency 
has one or more distinctive qualities. 
The board member will visit classes 
to see how they operate and what 
they accomplish. 

4, Read for information: Parish 
Education and Lutheran Education 
are practically “must” reading for the 
board member, especially Parish Edu- 
cation. Perhaps the board member 
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should join the Lutheran Education 
Association and read its releases. He 
should try to attend Sunday school 
teachers’ association meetings, at least 
occasionally. Certainly he should at- 
tend meetings of the joint boards of 
education in communities where the 
boards of a number of congregations 
hold joint meetings. 

5. Part of some board meetings 
should be devoted to a study of edu- 
cational topics and problems that are 
fundamental to a sound Christian edu- 
cation in order that board members 
may grow in their work. 


B. Formulating Policies for 
an Effective Program of Christian 
Education 


The board’s function is largely 
legislative, that is, the Board deter- 
mines policies and gives the heads of 
the agencies every reasonable free- 
dom in carrying them out. Legislation 
covers the entire field of Christian 
education, but, generally speaking, is 
effective only after the congregation 
has approved it. Except in congrega- 
tions where the Board is given a greater 
authority than is usually the case. 

1. Administrative Functions. 


a. Studying the Educational Need 
of the Congregation: The Board 
studies the educational needs and op- 
portunities of the congregation. This 
may include extended surveys at times 
to determine how well the members 
participate in the program of Chris- 
tian education, what mission oppor- 
tunities there are, seeing that a com- 
plete and accurate child record is 
being kept, recommending the open- 
ing of a school or vacation Bible 
school — any kind of improvement or 
expansion of facilities. 
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b. Courses of Study: The board 
checks the content of courses of study 
sufficiently to convince itself that they 
are designed to achieve the objectives 
of Christian education. 

c. Instructional Materials: The 
board recommends textbooks, instruc- 
tional supplies, and equipment on 
prior recommendation of the prin- 
cipal or Sunday school superintendent. 

d. Determining Costs: In many con- 
gregations the financial needs of the 
educational agencies are taken care of 
by other committees or boards, but 
the Board of Education cannot escape 
connection with finances. The board 
must know the educational needs, and 
these needs in turn determine costs. 
The board should know what the cost 
of improvements will be, what a de- 
cent salary is for teachers, and the 
like. The board should also require 
reports of all financial transactions 
made by and in behalf of the educa- 
tional agencies, such as mission col- 
lections and disbursements, accounts 
for books and supplies, money derived 
from entertainments, or whatever the 
account may be. The principal and 
Sunday school superintendent should 
be held to report monthly on these 
matters. 


2. Dealing with Personnel. 


The personnel of the educational 
agencies is the concern of the board. 
Among the things that a board can 
and should do are these: 

a. The board can aid and encour- 
age the teachers, pray for them, and 
in the case of full-time teachers see 
that they receive an adequate salary, 
balanced as to the needs of the teach- 
ers and the financial ability of the 


congregation. 
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b. In procurement of personnel, the 
board should be represented on the 
nominating committee for teachers in 
any agency. Particularly, no school- 
teacher should ever be called by the 
congregation without first submitting 
his name and recommendations to the 
board. The board should also be ac- 
tive in recruiting teachers for the 
part-time agencies and can help pas- 
tor and teachers in recruiting students 
for the teachers’ colleges. 

c. The board is concerned with the 
qualifications and professional growth 
of the teachers in all agencies. When, 
because of low salary, it is difficult for 
day school teachers to take post- 
graduate courses, the board should 
recommend to the congregation that 
either the salary be adjusted or other 
aid given. Sunday school teachers’ 
meetings, synodical training courses 
for Sunday school teachers, confer- 
ences for day school teachers, Sunday 
school teacher institutes, all are within 
the interest and jurisdiction of the 
board. 

d. In the case of day school teach- 
ers, the board has something to say 
about their assignment to specific 
grades, the extra duties of these 
teachers in Bible-class, Sunday school, 
or music assignments, as well as about 
remunerative employment outside of 
school hours. 

e. The most effective work will al- 
ways be done if the board works 
through the personnel of the agencies, 
and not over or around them. 

3. The Educational Plant. 


It has been said that all that is nec- 
essary for a good school is a log with 
a good teacher at one end and a good 
pupil at the other. That is not denying 
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that a good educational plant helps 
both teacher and pupil. Many educa- 
tional plants in the Missouri Synod 
are far from satisfactory, and each 
board of education should concern 
itself with its local situation. 

a. The board examines the facilities 
to see whether the school, Sunday 
school, vacation Bible school, and 
other agencies have the room, equip- 
ment, and attractive surroundings for 
good instruction and for attracting the 
unchurched. If the facilities are found 
wanting, the board recommends 
changes and improvements. The 
needs have to be detailed and ex- 
plained, costs have to be figured, and 
the financial ability of the congrega- 
tion has to be determined. Then the 
board works to have the changes 
brought about. 

b. In the case of new buildings, the 
board makes a special effort, in co- 
operation with the building commit- 
tee, to plan with foresight. This re- 
quires a careful study of the needs of 
the congregation and the community, 
determination of population trends, 
the curriculum, and the probable eco- 
nomic future. It requires both cau- 
tion and courage. Particularly in 
building in new and developing areas, 
congregations have often made mis- 
takes by building too small. This 
applies to both churches and schools. 
Boards can learn much from the con- 
gregations who have employed first- 
rate architects to design plants that 
are planned for expansion. For ex- 
ample, even a one-room school can be 
so planned that it can easily be ex- 
panded into a multiple-room building. 
Churches likewise can be built to 
allow for educational expansion. 

c. The board is responsible for 
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proper maintenance of buildings, 
grounds, and equipment. That in- 
cludes supervision of the custodian. 
In many congregations the school cus- 
todian operates under the board of 
trustees, due to overlapping interests 
between the board of trustees and the 
board of education. The custodian of 
the school should operate largely un- 
der the authority of the board of edu- 
cation and the principal, otherwise 
there will be difficulties. Custodians 
have been known to interfere with the 
Christian discipline of the school and 
to defy the principal, even to paint 
walls with a glossy finish when the 
authority was on the side of the 

- trustees rather than the board of edu- 
cation. 

4, Promotion of Christian 

Education. 

All the board’s work is for the pur- 
pose of promoting Christian educa- 
tion. The point here has to do with 
creating a favorable sentiment in the 
congregation and the community to- 
ward the congregation’s program of 
Christian education. Such sentiment 
is essential. It is achieved when the 
congregation and the public know the 
value of a Christian education and 
see that the congregation's agencies 
of Christian education are provid- 
ing it. 

a. The first requirement is to “sell” 
the congregation’s program of Chris- 
tian education to the congregation. 
Parents who are interested at all in 
a Christian education for their chil- 
dren want it to be first-rate. If they 
are convinced that they are getting it, 
the necessary money and support will 
come more easily. “Selling” the pro- 
gram includes also the convincing of 
negligent parents that their children 
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need a Christian education. This will 
require reports and discussions in con- 
gregational meetings, private discus- 
sions with individuals, well-written 
articles in the church messenger and 
in community papers, and visits in the 
homes. 

b. The board should know its pros- 
pects for enrollment, both in the 
congregation and in the community. 
There are various sources of informa- 
tion, chiefly the baptismal register, the 
Sunday school records, the cradle roll, 
and the pastor’s list of prospects. The 
board will not actually keep these 
records, but sees that good card in- 
dexes are kept up to date. The board 
members can assist in making calls. 

c. The board must support the pas- 
tor, the teachers, the principal, the 
Sunday school superintendent, the 
Sunday school teachers, and all others 
who render service in the agencies of 
Christian education. If the board 
members occasionally visit the edu- 
cational agencies, they can speak with 
conviction in this matter. 

d. The ways of developing interest 
in Christian education are many: 
School publications, exhibits, enter- 
tainments, pageants, visits of the agen- 
cies by patrons, parents’ nights, Lu- 
theran Education Week, addresses on 
Christian education before congrega- 
tional groups, and congregation mem- 
bers attending meetings in the interest 
of Christian education. The board can 
foster these means. But the chief 
emphasis should always be God's 
Word regarding child training and 
regarding Christian education in 


general. 
C. Executing the Policies 
Generally speaking, educational 


policies sponsored by the board and 
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the congregation are executed by 
others than board members. The 
board merely sees to it that they are 
executed. Authority is delegated to 
individuals, who are held responsible 
for results: The principal of the school, 
the Sunday school superintendent, the 
vacation Bible school superintendent, 
the pastor. In matters that cannot be 
adjusted between teachers and par- 
ents, the board serves as a court of 
appeals. 

With authority goes responsibility. 
Therefore the board observes the 
operation of the program of Christian 
education and requires reports, but 
always in a Christian spirit between 
the board and those who carry out 
the policies. 


D. Judging the Results 

No program of Christian education 
will function successfully for any 
length of time unless the board of 
education finds a way of appraising its 
operation and its results. The board 
will watch the agencies and by per- 
sonal observation try to determine 
whether the objectives of Christian 
education are being achieved. 

J. Are the resolutions and. policies 
of the congregation being carried out? 

2. Are the children, youth, and 
adults who are enrolled in the agen- 
cies of Christian education learning 
something worth while, and are they 
being trained in Christian living? 

3. Are the agencies of Christian 
education utilized by the members of 
the congregation? 

4. Does the congregation appreciate 
what Christian education means to its 
program, and do its members under- 
stand the place of the various agencies 
in the program? 
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5. Are negligent parents admon- 
ished? 

6. Do the people in the community 
have a fair understanding of the con- 
gregation’s program? 

7. Are the mission opportunities in 
the community properly utilized? 

8. Is the teacher-pupil relationship 
in the various agencies good? 

9. Is the relationship between the 
principal and teachers in the day 
school, between the pastor and teach- 
ers, and between the superintendent 
and teachers in the Sunday school 
what it should be? 

10. Is there proper co-operation 
with the District Board and District 
Superintendent? 

11. Are proper reports being made 
by the principal and the Sunday 
school superintendent? 

12. Are the graduates of the school 
successful educationally, and are the 
graduates of the various agencies suc- 
cessful spiritually? 

These are only samples of the ques- 
tions which a conscientious board will 
ask itself. The results will have to be 
judged on the basis of the objectives 
of Christian education and the policies 
and procedures laid down by the 
board and the congregation. The pro- 
gram of Christian education must be 
judged by its results, though we know 
that the results of Christian education 
are sometimes difficult to determine. 
People who attend the various schools 
drop out, and years later they come 
back to church because of what they 
learned in childhood; the best Chris- 
tians fall into sin, and only by the 
grace of God are any of them pre- 
served in faith; faith and Christian 
life vary in degree from person to 
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person; we cannot look into another's 
heart to see the Christian faith that 
is to motivate life and action. Yet in 
many ways the board will be able to 
tell whether the agencies of Christian 
education accomplish their work. 

There are bound to be objections to 
some of the views expressed above. 
Someone may say that too much is 
expected of the board of education, 
that the program requires the service 
of supermen. This is true in the sense 
that almost every important board of 
a congregation has a greater assign- 
ment than it can carry out to its own 
satisfaction. But it is good to remem- 
ber that God nowhere asks for the 
services of supermen, but only of faith- 
ful men. It should also be remembered 
that in the membership of the board 
of education are included the pastor, 
the school principal (sometimes in 
the case of smaller schools all teach- 
ers), and the Sunday school super- 
intendent. If the situation is what it 
should be, these men provide aggres- 
sive leadership in Christian education, 
and the board’s work becomes partly 
one of approval of recommended 
policies, of redirection in given in- 
stances, and of encouragement and 
support. The pastor, the principal and 
teachers of the school, and the super- 
intendent and teachers of the Sunday 
school and other agencies of Christian 
education execute the policies under 
the approval and supervision of the 
board. That still leaves more than 
enough work for the board, but good 
planning and wholehearted co-opera- 
tion of all concerned will do wonders 
if the work is done in full dependence 
upon God and with diligent prayer 
for His blessings. 

It is also possible that one or the 
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other will object that some of the 
functions suggested above do not be- 
long into the jurisdiction of the board 
of education at all, but that they are 
the function of the pastor or the 
teacher or the board of elders. There 
can possibly be differences of opinion 
on some points, if these differences are 
not carried far enough to injure the 
work of Christian education. The 
command of Christian education in 
the sense in which it is considered 
here has been committed to the Chris- 
tian congregation. It is the congrega- 
tion that will have to specify the 
duties of the various boards and of 
the pastor and teachers. The chief 
thing is that we organize our work 
systematically and effectively and that 
we carry it on in the fear of God, 
who wants the Christians to grow in 
grace and knowledge and who wants 
also the unbelievers to be taught in 
the eternal truths of His Word. Since 
the congregation’s agencies of Chris- 
tian education are concerned with 
these two aspects of Kingdom work, 
the board of education is likewise 
directly concerned with them. If that 
is clearly understood, details of opera- 
tion will be successfully ironed out. 
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Summer Camps for Lutheran Children 


H. EvucENE BurRGER 


During recent years there has been 
increasing interest in summer camps 
for children. Such camps have long 
been advocated by educational lead- 
ers. Public schools, because of their 
larger and more involved systems, 
have found it difficult to enter this 
field of education. However, a vast 
number of private camps have been 
organized as a result of the realization 
on the part of many of the sound 
benefits to both mind and body de- 
rived from the vigorous environment 
of camp life. Scouts and “Y” groups, 
too, offer an opportunity for camping 
experiences to many youngsters. But 
not nearly enough children are being 
reached by the existing summer-camp 
programs. 

What shall our Lutheran schools do 
about summer-camp programs? In- 
dividual schools or groups of schools 
can offer camping experiences to their 
children. In recent years many of our 
congregations have done much for the 
children of their community and con- 
gregation through the vacation Bible 
school. Couldn’t we accomplish much 
more in a week of Christian camp life? 

A Lutheran children’s camp can 
offer far greater benefits than any 
secular camp. All features of camp 
life — outdoor recreation, sports in- 
struction, nature study, handicraft 
work, and any other phase of living, 
working, and playing together — in- 
crease in value when they are Christ- 
centered, There are endless possibil- 
ities for greater appreciation of God 
as the almighty Creator as one studies 
the wonders of nature. Then, too, 
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there are opportunities for prayers at 
mealtimes, morning and evening de- 
votional exercises, and daily Bible 
class periods. An evening devotion 
around a campfire under the stars 
leaves a deep, lasting impression. 
From our own Lutheran camp ex- 
perience we are fully convinced of 
these great benefits. 

Until last summer there was no 
camp available to the Lutheran school 
children of the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
area. With the backing of the Fort 
Wayne Lutheran Teachers’ Confer- 
ence and the assistance of the St. 
Paul's School faculty, we organized a 
camp for three weeks at the Kosciusko 
County Conservation Club Camp on 
Lake McClure, about forty miles west 
of Fort Wayne. The name Camp 
Wyneken was selected in memory of 
Missionary Wyneken, who worked in 
the Fort Wayne area during the early 
days of the Missouri Synod. 

The camp was publicized by means 
of several informative letters sent to 
all the parents of Lutheran grade- 
school children enrolled in Grades 
Four to Eight and by means of ar- 
ticles in the two city newspapers. 
Enthusiastic reception of the idea by 
teachers, pupils, and parents assured 
us of a satisfactory camp enrollment. 

Registrations with a $2.50 deposit 
were received in March. This made it 
possible to make provisions for an 
adequate staff, transportation, food 
purchases, program plans, and finan- 
cial arrangements. Because this camp 
venture originated among members of 
the St. Paul's faculty, the first week of 
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camp was open to pupils of St. Paul’s 
School; the remaining two weeks were 
open to the children of all the other 
schools. The enrollment for each of 
the three weeks was 82, 80, and 60. 
_ Camp Wyneken was operated on a 
nonprofit basis. The total expense of 
a week at camp for each child was 
$15.00. Because of donations of food, 
labor, and equipment, there is enough 
money in the camp treasury to begin 
preparations for next summer’s camp- 
ing season. We are now looking for 
the ideal site for a permanent camp- 
ground of our own. Interested Lu- 
therans are very willing to back this 
purchase. 

The campers of last summer are 
already enthusiastically looking for- 
ward to another season at Camp 
Wyneken. Last year’s eighth-grade 
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pupils have repeatedly expressed re- 
gret over the fact that they will be 
too old to be eligible for camp enroll- 
ment next summer. Some are even 
planning to become camp counselors 
a few years from now. 

Our experience is but one example 
of a camp for Lutheran children. 
Proof that even a single school can 
maintain a camp is attested to by First 
Lutheran School, Fort Smith, Ark., the 
only Lutheran school in northwest Ar- 
kansas, which has had its own camp 
for several years. Other examples can 
be cited. 

With the efforts of interested teach- 
ers and parents more Lutheran schools 
can enter this field of additional serv- 
ice to those under their guidance. This 
is certainly a venture which we may 
expect to be divinely blessed. 


FEDERAL ScHOLARSHIPS ProposED. — “The time is ripe for Federal action 
on behalf of American college youth,” Earl J. McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, told the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities on 


Oct. 27. 


He revealed for the first time a set of proposals to provide the basis for a 
Federal scholarship program. Its cost: A cent and a half for each $100 of our 


national wealth. Mr. McGrath proposes: 


1. A Federal appropriation of $300,000,000 annually for scholarships to be 
allotted among the States on the basis of a formula combining the number of 
persons of college age and the number of high school graduates within each 


State. 


2. Scholarships to be awarded to high school graduates within each State 
on the basis of objective measures of academic promise and ability. 


3. Each scholarship winner to be free to attend any college of his choice 
approved by any State commission and to which the student is admitted. 


4, No limitations to be placed on the subject-matter field in which the 


student may study. 


5. Students might hold the scholarship as long as they make satisfactory 
progress toward a degree, but no longer than four years. 


6. Change of residence of the student would not void his rights or change 
his relationship to the State Commission originally making the award to him. 


7. The annual stipend for undergraduate students would be $600 and 
$1,000 for graduate students — scaled upwards for dependents. 


8. Safeguards would be provided against discrimination based on race, sex, 


religion, origin, citizenship, or residence. 
> 


9. Administrative costs might be borne by the States and the Federal Goy- 
ernment. This proposal would provide scholarships for about 400,000 under- 
graduates and about 37,500 graduates and professional school students. 
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Song and Its Importance in the Work of the Sunday School 
and Among the Young People 


MattTHew N. LunpeuisT 


“Speaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing and making melody in your heart 
to the Lord” (Eph.5:19). “Let the 
Word of Christ dwell in you richly in 
all wisdom; teaching and admonish- 
ing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace 
in your hearts to the Lord” (Col. 3:16). 

What is life without song? Song 
gives rise to noble thoughts and feel- 
ings. Song is the key to the heart. 
Song influences and elevates the mind 
of man. Good songs speak to the 
heart. Such songs possess content. 
There are songs so trite and common- 
place, so void of meaning, so am- 
biguous and dubious in their content, 
that, even if musically impressive, 
they are loathsome to pure taste and 
thought. Children possess a natural 
taste and liking for song. How often 
we hear children ask their mother to 
sing a song. And many of us recall 
tenderly mother’s “cradle song” — that 
lovely tune — those wonderful words: 


Lord Jesus, who dost love me, 
Oh, spread Thy wings above me 
And shield me from alarm! 
Though evil would assail me, 
Thy mercy will not fail me: 

I rest in Thy protecting arm. 


My loved ones, rest securely, 

For God this night will surely 

From peril guard your heads. 

Sweet slumbers may He send you 

And bid His hosts attend you 

And through the night watch 
o'er your beds. 
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And after she had sung these two 
stanzas, she hummed the _ beautiful 
tune through—her precious little 
treasure was safely asleep. 

The Bible abounds in song. An en- 
tire book is a collection of songs, rich 
and glorious in content, which were 
sung with spiritual transport by the 
Israelites at their divine services. We 
sing these grand old hymns. Nothing 
expresses so magnificently the love 
and mercy of God, as well as the 
varied experiences of a Christian, as 
do these Old Testament Psalms. Thus 
they possess enduring value. Many 
songs grow old and hackneyed by use. 
But the glorious Christian hymns have 
permanent value, and it would be a 
grievous injustice to condemn them 
because they are old and archaic in 
their mode of expression. They ought 
not be “modernized,” but sung in all 
their pristine beauty. 

Organizations and institutions make 
use of song and express therein their 
ideals and objectives. 

In the Sunday school there should 
be abundant singing of good songs. 
Songs learned during childhood and 
in Sunday school are never forgotten, 
never obliterated from memory. Such 
a memory has been the means of spir- 
itual awakening to many souls. 

It is a matter of importance: 


1. That there is song. 
2. What is sung. 
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3. How the song is sung. 

In the first place, the great impor- 
tance of song. 

In a well-organized Sunday school 
there should be a song leader. An 
organist or pianist alone is not enough. 
If the organist or pianist merely plays, 
as is often the case, and no one leads 
the singing, we cannot expect good 
and stirring song. Such a song leader 
need not be a master in this particular 
work, but a congenial person who 
likes music and has a good singing 
voice. There should be vigorous, 
hearty singing in the Sunday school. 
In Sankey’s Sunday school it was the 
singing that attracted the children 
and filled the large assembly hall to 
capacity. While we may not be able 
to sing like Sankey, let us, neverthe- 
less, make use of song as an important 
part of the Sunday school work. 
A small band or orchestra could offer 
valuable help in the Sunday school; 
likewise the church choir and a good 
soloist now and then. Use the hymnal 
of the church tactfully, and popularize 
it among the children and the young 
people. 

Careful preparation is necessary. 
When we listen to soul-stirring church 
music, we understand that much work 
is back of this performance. We need 
rehearsals or practice periods, first 
with the teachers, then in the Sunday 
school. If the teachers know the 


hymns, text and melody, it will be 


easy to sing with the children, with- 
out using up too much time. Perhaps 
one evening every other week or once 
a month could be set aside for hymn- 
singing practice. 


Each and every child should have a 
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hymnbook. The children should be 
urgently requested to acquire a copy 
and always bring it along to Sunday 
school; or, the teacher may see to it 
that the child be given a hymnbook 
on his birthday, at Easter or at Christ- 
mas. Hymn singing at opening and 
close of Sunday school is common 
practice, but now and then a well- 
known stanza may be added by the 
church choir. At outings and at out- 
door exercises let there be good sing- 
ing, hearty singing, echoing over hill 
and dale. 

When a new hymn is to be learned, 
the lines of the stanza may be read 
alternately by the superintendent and 
the school. This may be done even 
when the hymn is well known. Varia- 
tion is a good thing. 

In the second place, the importance 
of what is sung. 

It is not advisable to select just any 
hymn whatsoever, even if a good one 
and well known. A careful selection 
must be made in conformity with the 
text or lesson of the day. 

A beautiful hymn may wear out or 
lose in value if sung too often. Nor 
will it do to sing just any hymn at any 
time. 

To sing “God of my life, to Thee 
I call” at a wedding is quite inap- 
propriate even though this hymn is 
excellent both textually and musically. 
Likewise, to sing “Come, ye faithful, 
raise the strain” at Christmas. 

The Sunday school has a definite 
subject of study for each Sunday, and 
as far as possible the hymns should be 
in keeping herewith. 

Since we have an excellent Hymnal, 
it should not be difficult to select ap- 
propriate hymns, both textually and 
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musically. To select the hymns hastily 
on Sunday morning, or to ask the 
children what hymn they would like 
to sing, is very unwise. Far better to 
make the selection well in advance, 
either at the teachers’ meeting or 
when the lesson of the day is being 
prepared. 

Hymns of prayer and praise, or spe- 
cial stanzas, may be sung often, until 
memorized. When a new hymn is to 
be learned, it may be sung two or 
three Sundays in succession. 

We must under all circumstances 
be vigilant so as not to wear out a 
beautiful hymn. There are chorales 
that never lose in value, as “A Mighty 
Fortress,” “Commit Whatever Grieves 
Thee,” “Now Rest Beneath Night’s 
Shadow,” “Wake, Awake, for Night is 
Flying,” “Of the Father’s Love Be- 
gotten,” etc. Lighter songs, story 
songs, and miscellaneous sacred songs 
quickly lose in value if sung too often 
and in too rapid tempo. 

In the third place, how the chorales 
are sung is a matter of very great im- 
portance. 

A beautiful song can be ruined if 
sung incorrectly, carelessly, and apa- 
thetically. It may be sung quite 
mechanically and perfunctorily, with- 
out feeling and emphasis, either too 
slowly or too rapidly. 

In performance a grand old chorale 
can easily become the product of an 
organ grinder, another may sound like 
a street ballad, because it is sung 
much too fast, too metronomically, 
and altogether too coldly. The cho- 
rales should not be sung in such a way 
as to tempt the children to beat time 
with foot and head—this should never 
be permitted. 
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Such chorales as “Let Me Be Thine 
Forever” and “I Pray Thee, Dear Lord 
Jesus” (Tune 59) are especially beauti- 
ful and appealing if sung in proper 
tempo and with feeling. A chorale 
should be sung both well and cor- 
rectly. We should pay close attention 
to the text, and in the Sunday school 
it should be emphasized that song is 
our definite objective, not shouting 
nor sentimental howling. 

The song leader must be tactful and 
make his exhortations judiciously and 
appropriately. To make a lot of com- 
ment on every chorale or at every 
stanza, to imitate the children, or liken 
their singing to the cackle of barn- 
yard fowl, the braying of calves, or 
the howl of pigs, is wrong and im- 
proper in highest degree and should 
be prohibited altogether. Nor will this 
promote the emphasis and elevation 
of sacred song. If anything, this will 
dampen and even silence the song, 
and the children may lose interest in 
the Sunday school. 

But, let us invite to devotion and 
reverence before God even in our 
song. This can be done by the song 
leader in an interesting and attractive 
way, preferably when announcing the 
first hymns. 

Good song, both with reference to 
content and with regard to rhythm, 
achieves something in the soul of man 
as nothing else does. What the ser- 
mon cannot accomplish, song does. 
Let the preaching and the singing of 
the Word go hand in hand! 

As a Church we possess a rich treas- 
ure of hymns and chorales. With 
reference to content these songs rise 
superior to all others —they are un- 


surpassed, They present the Gospel 
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in song and touch an inner, sensitive 
chord in our soul. They always give 
something. 

We also have national songs and 
folk songs which never become anti- 
quated. Our modern secular songs 
quickly fade away and have nothing 
to give to the soul of man. 

Our fathers and forefathers sang 
these spiritual songs about the blood 
and atonement of Jesus Christ, about 
the heavenly home, etc., in the midst 
of persecution and scorn, but always 
heartily and steadfastly. 

Song unites and gathers, lifts and 
inspires. The more harmonious, the 
higher the lift! The one chord blends 
with the other in a mighty tonal surge. 

The Sonority of the Soul. We are 
exhorted to sing psalms and songs of 
praise. Sonority must become a ca- 
pacity of the soul. The musical tones 
are embedded in the tonal torrent of 
the congregation, even though it may 
not be very loud, pure, or beautiful. 

There is a joy, an unconscious joy, 
the natural joy of life and living. 

The birds and the children are ex- 
amples of joy. Once when St. Francis 
of Assisi was strolling in the beautiful 
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monastery garden, he came upon a 
flock of birds. Entering into the midst 
of them, he said: 

“Birds, my dear brothers and sisters, 
you should diligently love and praise 
your Creator. He has given you 
feathers with which to clothe your- 
selves, wings to fly with and all that 
you require . . . pure air; you need 
neither sow nor reap, He preserves 
and protects. .. .” Then the birds 
stretched their necks, spread their 
wings, opened their bills, and, as it 
were, thanked Him. He gave them 
his blessing. 

Each soul has a tone of its own. It 
is not entirely like that of another. 
But it is needed for the completeness 
of the whole. It is a part of the har- 
mony. Let each one fill its place. 
When we listen to the nightingale, 
we hear the noblest preacher. 

Our personality reveals its faith, its 
peculiar voice only by finding its place 
and devoting itself to its calling. What 
is the character of the sonority pro- 
duced by the chords of our soul? Let 
the Sunday school be a bright world, 
where songs to the glory of the Lord 
are selected, learned and sung. 


INTERPRETING THE Report Carp. — Which of the following two pupils is 
doing better from the point of view of the real objective of Christian education? 
Jimmy is a bright youngster. He doesn’t have to work hard to get good marks. 
In fact, he could easily get an A in all his subjects. His report card gives him 
an average of A— in his grades. But on the other side of the card the teacher 
indicates that Jimmy is not working up to his level of ability, that he does not 
get along well with other children, and so on. Dick, on the other hand, has 
a C— average. He has to work hard to get that. There is no comparison 
between the effort put forth by Jimmy and Dick. The teacher indicates that 
Dick listens attentively, co-operates with other children, works up to the level 


of his ability, and so on. 


You will answer that Dick is really the better pupil if judged by the real 
purpose of education. But with which card do you think the parents will be 
more pleased? I’m afraid that Jimmy’s card would get the preference in a 
good many homes. — John A. Van Bruggen in The Christian Home and School, 


November, 1949. 
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BOARD ACTIVITIES 


The Lutheran Education Association 
Board has given much attention to the 
1950 convention. While no specific program 
items are ready for publication at this time, 
all members of the Association may be 
assured that the Board is attempting to 
make this the best convention on record. 
Teachers know how curriculum construction 
can be facilitated by an awareness of past 
performances and experiences. In similar 
manner your Board is endeavoring to utilize 
strong and weak points of past conventions 
in order to build a better program for all 
concerned. The 1950 convention will be 
held at River Forest on July 8, 4. 

District representatives and keymen will 
have available new promotional material. 
Mr. A. M. Fenker, executive vice-president, 
has made this material available for dis- 
tribution. 

The financial situation in any organization 
is a vital news item. We are happy to report 
the balance as of November to be $2,262.31. 
The cost of publishing the 1949 yearbook 
has not been deducted from this balance. 

A January newsletter is being compiled 
by several members of the Board. Topics 
include information on items such as 
“Trends in Membership,” “Where Your 
$4.00 is Expended,” “Pastor-Teacher-Lay- 
man Relationships,’ “How a Convention 
Date is Chosen.” 


THE 1949 YEARBOOK 


As this is being written the 1949 yearbook 
arrives in the mail. Even a mere rapid 
“looking through” impresses one with the 
practical straightforwardness of the con- 
tributors. It is easy to read, and this is a 
complimentary statement about anything 
that is written in order to be read. Anyone 
who is interested (and who of us isn’t?) 
in Lutheran secondary and higher education 
for effective action will want to read this 
book carefully and deliberately. 

Sometimes workers in elementary educa- 
tion feel inclined to disregard material such 
as this because it is geared to secondary and 
higher education. Actually, however, the 
basic principles apply to all levels of edu- 
cation. The better teacher is usually the 
one who manifests an active interest in the 
total educational picture rather than an iso- 
lated concern for his specific field of activity. 

A wholesome experience in the use of 
this yearbook could result from a discussion 
of organization and administration within 
a faculty group and even with members of 
boards of education. Teachers could use 
this book as a source for ideas on talks to 
professional and lay groups in the interest 
of Christian education for effective action. 
The final chapter, for example, could be 
helpful in spotting points of emphasis which 
are treated in greater detail in the other 
chapters of the book. For effective action 
L.E. A. members especially are urged to 
use this yearbook within their respective 
spheres of influence. 


FREEDOM Farr. — Congress appropriated $3,000,000 to the National Capital 
Sesquicentennial Commission to help observe the 150th birthday of the estab- 
lishment of the seat of the Federal Government in the District of Columbia. 
The Commission has decided to hold a Freedom Fair. It will begin April 15, 
1950, and will continue for two years. The Freedom Fair “will re-enact 
America’s saga of freedom.” The Commission hopes to attract millions of high 
school and college students to the celebration during the summer months. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


On Nov. 20 at three o’clock in the after- 
noon Dr. L. J. Sieck opened the doors of the 
new field house of Concordia Seminary in 
the name of the Triune God. 

In the dedicatory service that followed 
within the new structure, Dean Leonhard C. 
Wuerffel preached the sermon on Col. 8:17. 
The act of dedication was performed by 
Rev. George W. Wittmer, the secretary of 
the Board of Control. The Rev. E. L. 
Roschke, President of the Western District, 
and Dr. L. J. Sieck served as officiants. 
Professor Walter E. Buszin served as or- 
ganist. Choral selections were rendered by 
the Lutheran High School Chorus, Mr. Wil- 
liam Kirchhoff conducting, and by the 
Students’ Chorus of Concordia Seminary, 
directed by Dr. William B. Heyne. 

After the service Dr. Sieck introduced the 
architect, Mr. Wischmeyer, representing the 
firm of Wischmeyer and Lorenz, and a 
representative of the Woermann Construc- 
tion Company. Mr. Eldon Pederson, the 
director of physical education, and Mr. 
Donald Koenig, the chairman of the Ath- 
letic Committee of the student body, ex- 
pressed their delight in the new building 
and their gratitude to those who had made 
it possible. 

The Field House Building Committee of 
the Board of Control consisted of the fol- 
lowing members: The Rev. Alfred Doerfiler, 
President Louis J. Sieck, Mr. J. A. Fleischli, 
chairman; Dean Leonhard C. Wuerffel, Mr. 
Theodore Heinicke, Mr. Oscar Brauer. 

Although the work on the new field house 
had progressed to the extent that the dedi- 
cation could be held, the building is not 
altogether completed. Only one side of the 
building has as yet been developed. The 
coach’s office, shower rooms, and equipment 
rooms have been set up. Future plans call 


for handball courts, recreation rooms, and 
a students’ lounge. 

The structure itself is a surplus airplane 
hangar. It measures 162X142 feet on the 
outside and has a floor space of 12587 
feet. 

The new field house fills a real need on 
the campus. It will be used not only as the 
center of the physical education program, 
but will be much in demand for assemblies, 
concerts, and meetings. 

WALTER R. ROEHRS 


ConcorDIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Concordia Seminary, Springfield, opened 
the current school year on Sept. 11, with 
the largest enrollment recorded in its his- 
tory. Including 20 vicars, 339 students are 
enrolled, about 80 students being married 
and living off the campus. Conditions are 
necessarily very crowded, all rooms being 
taxed beyond capacity. The seminary chapel 
must serve as a classroom for 24 periods a 
week. For the regular devotions held each 
day extra chairs are placed in the aisles to 
accommodate the entire student body. Every 
available space in every building is being 
utilized. In addition to the regular faculty 
of eleven men, two pastors in the vicinity 
of Springfield and a candidate from the 
St. Louis seminary are assisting. 

On Oct.19, the annual Donation Day, 
held for the 13th consecutive year and spon- 
sored by the Seminary Guild, was held with 
very gratifying and blessed results. About 
1,000 were served a noonday luncheon in 
the seminary dining hall by ladies of the 
guild. Groups of visitors came from as far 
as 130 miles away to bring their donations 
for the commissary department. At the 
conclusion of a varied program presented by 
the seminary students it was announced that 
a little over $2,000 had been received in 
cash, over 10,000 quarts of canned fruits 
and vegetables, 119 bushels of fresh fruits, 
75 bushels of vegetables, 718 pounds of 
lard, 386 dozen eggs, over 100 chickens, and 
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many more items. At this writing many 
more donations are being received and called 
for by the seminary truck. Dr. Barth, in his 
address, emphasized the need for more 
buildings and equipment. 

Students, faculty, and friends attended 
the cornerstone-laying ceremony of the new 
gymnasium on Oct. 23. The building, 
105X145, in addition to being used for 
recreational purposes, will serve as a much- 
needed auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of from 1200 to 1500 people. 

On the same day, in the evening, the 
newly called Prof. L. M. Petersen, former 
pastor of Trinity Church, Peoria, Ill., was 
installed by the Rev. E. F. Tonn, President 
of the District, at a special service at 
Trinity Church. Professor Petersen has been 
teaching since the beginning of the school 
year. 

On Nov. 20 a special service was held in 
Trinity Church to observe the 50th anni- 
versary of the ordination of Dr. R. C. Neitzel 
and the 25th anniversary of Prof. M. J. 
Naumann. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by Dr. J. W. Behnken, with spe- 
cial music provided for the service by the 
Seminary Chorus. 

Following the service, the faculty, mem- 
bers of the board of control, student body, 
and relatives and close friends of the hon- 
ored professors attended a banquet given in 
their honor in the seminary dining hall. 
Words of welcome were also addressed to 
Professor Petersen. Dr. Neitzel has been a 
member of the Springfield faculty since 
1918, and Professor Naumann since the fall 
of 1948. 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ix. 


Evaluation of College 

On Dec. 15 and 16 a reviewing committee 
of the North Central Association visited 
Concordia for the purpose of evaluating the 
school. The anticipation of this evaluation 
is probably the greatest value to the college 
because of the challenging effect upon all 
involved. Although faculty, board, admin- 
istration, and students are conscious of the 
purposes of the school, such an evaluation 
brings out into clearer focus the relation of 
the goals to the practices and procedures in 
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operation. This evaluation is to the school 
what conscientious preparation for a test 
is to a serious student. What is gained 
from the preparation for the test is vastly 
more important than the grade achieved. 
Similarly, the principal value to be gained 
from a visitation of a college by educational 
experts is that a staff re-examines phases of 
teaching and administration in the light of 
criticism offered. 

Music Activities 

Our musical organizations made com- 
mendable contributions for making Christ- 
mas more meaningful for the school and 
community. The Cantata Chorus, Carl 
Waldschmidt conducting, presented The 
Messiah on Dec. 18. A student orchestra, 
organ, and piano furnished the accom- 
paniment. Solo parts were taken by artists 
in the field of oratorio. The A Cappella 
Choir under the direction of Victor Hildner 
broadcast a program of Christmas music 
over the NBC network on Dec. 24. This 
choir also brought Christmas concerts to the 
community. Other vocal groups added their 
songs and carols to bring cheer to a number 
of people confined to institutions. Under the 
leadership of Carl Halter the Chapel Choir 
beautified chapel services at Concordia and 
at Grace Church. 

Instrumental music included student re- 
citals, ensemble work, and principally the 
symphonic band which served the com- 
munity in Christmas concerts and worked 
to prepare for their spring concert. Sections 
of the band and ensemble groups furnished 
the music for social affairs at the institution 
and especially sports activities. 


Dr. Appelt 

It is with a great deal of joy that we re- 
port that our colleague Dr. Appelt, after a 
long siege in the hospital, is improving in 
health and is looking forward to the time 
when he can once more assume teaching 
duties. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


A check of Concordia’s enrollment shows 
that the student body represents 26 of 
Synod’s 34 Districts, including 2 Canadian 
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Districts. Four students are from India, of 
missionary parents. A number of student 
prospects will enroll in the college division 
for the second semester in January. 

The annual Christmas concert was the 
tenth concert by the High School Chorus 
this fall. Other concerts were given in con- 
gregations in a 100-mile radius of Seward. 
The College A Cappella again presented 
the traditional Venite Adoremus program, 
preceding the Christmas holiday season. On 
Oct. 30 Victor Freudenburg, assistant in 
music at Concordia, gave an organ recital, 
which ranged from Bach to modern organ 
composers. 

Walter E. Mueller, instructor at Concor- 
dia since 1947, has received and accepted 
a permanent call as an associate professor 
at Concordia Teachers College. Mr. Mueller 
taught in Olive, Calif., in 1931 and 1932 
and in Kansas City, Kans., from 1933 to 
1947 before coming to Concordia. A grad- 
uate of Concordia, Mr. Mueller continued 
his studies at the University of Kansas and 
the University of Kansas City. He has com- 
pleted graduate work for a Master’s degree, 
with a major in English. 

According to Prof. Henry L. Hardt, Treas- 
urer of the Southern Nebraska District, 
Concordia received a gift of $500 from 
Mrs. Mary Hanschildt of Lincoln early in 
October. This donation will be used for 
equipment in the new chapel-auditorium, 
which will be built as an east wing to 
Weller Hall. The new building, granted by 
the synodical convention of 1947, will be 
financed from the Building for Tomorrow 
Collection. However, much of the equip- 
ment for the offices, the art rooms, and the 
chapel-auditorium itself is not included in 
the synodical grant. The donation by Mrs. 
Hanschildt will be a fine beginning toward 
equipping the new section adequately, and 
this will be a distinct contribution toward 
improving the program of Christian educa- 
tion on the campus. 

On Nov. 26 a full-time. nurse was added 
to the service staff. Mrs. Lillian Anderson 
came to Concordia from Saginaw, Mich. 
She will assume charge of the modern clinic 
set up for the health needs of the students. 


ERICH VON FANGE 
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ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


A reading conference, sponsored by the 
Milwaukee Council of Teachers of English, 
was held at Marquette University on 
Nov. 19. Concordia was represented by 
Professors E. A. Jenne and O. C. Rupprecht. 
The following summary includes some of 
the principal suggestions given at the con- 
ference: Teach reading as reading. — Is the 
student a slow reader, or is there a lack of 
interrelation between reading and capacity? 
— There is no standard rate in reading, but 
the student should achieve that which is 
for him a normal rate. — The pupil will find 
no meaning in symbols unless he can asso- 
ciate them with concrete situations. By 
themselves, symbols mean nothing. — Make 
reading more purposeful. Show objectives. 
— Those in charge of entrance examinations 
should remember that I.Q. tests are not 
conclusive. In fact, they may be part of 
a vicious circle, since they involve much 
reading. Students whose reading deficiency 
was corrected went up from 75 and 80 to 
100.—In general, teachers do not know 
how to give efficient instruction in reading. 
They should be equipped for this essential 
task.— Do not shy away from a term like 
“phonics.” — Most books concern themselves 
with Grades 1-3 and with the high school 
student. We need more books which discuss 
reading problems in Grades 4—8.— There 
should be a reading teacher in every high 
school. — College and high school teachers 
often forget that the chief hindrance to a 
student’s progress may be his reading de- 
ficiency. 

Competing with hundreds of students 
representing top high school talent in Mil- 
waukee County, Delbert Hillers, senior in 
the high school department at Concordia, 
won third place in the American History 
Awards Competition, sponsored by the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel and other Hearst news- 
papers. For his outstanding work in a 
difficult two-hour examination on Nov. 22, 
Hillers received a prize of $150 in U.S. 
Savings Bonds; his school received a cash 
prize of $100 for the purchase of American 
history books. Winners of 6th to 385th 
places included David Ross and Albert 
Macek; winners of 86th to 50th places, 
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Edward Jesse and Martin Taddey. The 
prize for each of these four was an award 
of $15 in U.S. Savings Stamps. Concordia’s 
participants were coached by Professor E. 
M. Plass. 

President Leroy C. Rincker announced 
that the Donation Day collection on Nov. 28, 
in addition to a liberal contribution of ar- 
ticles of food, amounted to $500. The 
evening program included songs by the 
College Chorus, under the direction of Mr. 
Harold E. Albers, and a showing of the 
L.L.L. film “The Sickle or the Cross.” 

O.C. R. 
St. PaAuL’s CoLLEcE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


The annual Association meeting was held 
on Oct.16. The Rev. T. A. Weinhold of 
Kansas City was re-elected president. The 
Association voted to raise approximately 
$3,200 for a chapel organ in the new ad- 
ministration building. 

Prof. E. C. Weis again accompanied four 
students to the State University at Colum- 
bia, Mo., to participate in Gamma Delta 
activities. Especially profitable was the 
panel discussion on the topic: “The Lu- 
theran Layman and His Church.” 

A special feature of the Alumni Home- 
coming this year was an open forum in 
which alumni, students, and faculty par- 
ticipated. The discussions concerned them- 
selves with ways and means of improving 
the services rendered the Church by 
St. Paul’s College. 

Prof. Allen Nauss presented a paper on 
the topic “A Survey of the Theories Pro- 
posed for the Bases of Transfer of Training 
and Their Application in Lutheran Re- 
ligious Education,” at the Concordia Circuit 
Pastors-Teachers Conference, Nov. 25. In 
this paper he analyzed the attempts at 
using transfer of training theories by various 
Lutheran educators. The other speakers at 
the conference were Pastor W. J. Stelling of 
Freistatt, Mo., and Mr. Herman Wentzel of 
Concordia, Mo. Pastor Stelling presented 
some interesting techniques in the teaching 
of religion, and Mr. Wentzel spoke on “Test- 
ing in Religion.” 

At the time of this writing it was planned 
to have the temporary roof on the Admin- 
istration Building by the end of December. 
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ConcorpiA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


The call for candidates for the office of 
president of Concordia Collegiate Institute 
and the list of nominated candidates has 
been published in the official publications 
of Synod. The Faculty Committee to make 
recommendations, elected in accordance with 
Paragraph 6.105 of the synodical Handbook, 
consists of Professors T. W. Hausmann, 
Armin W. Manning, Carl F. Weidmann. 

The annual fall concert of the Music De- 
partment was presented on Sunday, Nov. 20, 
1949, at 4 P.M. The Concordia Chorus and 
the Concordia Orchestra were under the 
direction of Mr. Eugene Mott. Their offer- 
ings were very well received by the audience 
of 500 parents, alumni, and friends of Con- 
cordia who crowded Schoenfeld Gymnasium. 

The Dramatic Society presented its an- 
nual Christmas play. “Send Out Thy Light” 
was performed on three evenings in order 
to accommodate the increasing number of 
people who have been attending in the last 
several years. The play, under the direction 
of Professor E. W. Luecke, was presented in 
Schoenfeld Memorial Gymnasium on Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, December 16, 17, 18, at 
8 P.M. 

The Lutheran Education Society held its 
December meeting at our Concordia on 
Friday evening, Dec. 16. 

“Open house” was held on the afternoon 
and evening of Dec. 17 for high school 
seniors of its constituent congregations and 
their parents. The purpose of this event 
was to acquaint high school seniors with 
the facilities of the Junior College. The 
program consisted of a tour of the campus 
and buildings, talks by members of the 
faculty, and dinner in the evening, after 
which all were invited to’attend the Christ- 
mas play. HERBERT THIEN 


ConcorpiA ACADEMY 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


The new gymnasium is becoming a real- 
ity. The $30,000 structure is well under 
way and is to be completed early in 1950. 
Until such time as it is completed, basket- 
ball practice and school events are still 
being presented in the old gym. 

At the initiative of Instructor Paul Schulze 
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daily devotions for the use of the students 
in private room devotions are being pre- 
pared. The devotions are written by mem- 
bers of the faculty, edited by Mr. Schulze, 
and then mimeographed by the students. 
An important part of these devotions are 
the prayers which have been written by 
various students. Every effort is thus being 
made to keep the student body at the fine 
spiritual tone which it has shown. 

Recently Dr. E. J. Friedrich paid the 
school an official visit in his capacity of 
Vice-President of Synod. Other recent Vis- 
itors, who also addressed the student body, 
were Dr. L. J. Sieck, Mr. Wm. Kramer, and 
Dr. F. C. Streufert. O.S. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


During Thanksgiving week two members 
of the faculty were honored for their long 
years of service to the school. Professor 
Theodore Brohm, who arrived in Oakland 
in November, 1909, after a pastorate of six 
years in Detroit, has been president of the 
Oakland Concordia for forty years. Pro- 
fessor Emest F. Scaer came in 1924 after 
receiving the Master of Arts degree from 
Columbia University. These two anniver- 
saries were celebrated in a divine service 
held in near-by Redeemer Church, Profes- 
sor Albert H. Wessling preaching the ser- 
mon on “The Mind of Christ in Education.” 
On the following Saturday the two jubi- 
larians received further recognition from the 
Alumni Association, who presented them 
with two appropriate gifts at a banquet 
held in the parish hall of Zion Church. 
The Rev. Geo. Witte of North Hollywood, 
one of the oldest alumni, gave the prin- 
cipal address. 

The complete returfing of the athletic 
field, including the installation of a sprin- 
kling system, is being sponsored by the 
alumni. This active group is also responsible 
for the establishment of two fifty-dollar 
scholarships at their alma mater. 

The beginning of a domestic science 
course has been made possible through the 
acquisition of two White sewing machines. 
Sewing classes are in charge of Mrs. Paul 
Huchthausen, instructor of physical educa- 
tion for girls. 
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A series of four cultural programs by 
different artists, open to the students and 
the public, has been introduced. Artists 
include a singer and dramatist, a pianist, 
a harpist, and a ventriloquist-mind reader. 

Pan: 
BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Plenary Meeting.—The semiannual ple- 
nary meeting of the Board was held at 
Concordia Publishing House on Saturday, 
Nov. 19. The plenary meetings are all-day 
meetings, held usually on the third Satur- 
days in May and November. While the 
regular monthly meetings are attended only 
by the Board and Staff members, repre- 
sentatives of the teachers’ colleges and 
seminaries are present for the plenary 
sessions. 

Opportunities for Christian Education in 
Japan. — Apparently the opportunities for 
Christian education are great in Japan. 
Soon after the turn of the year, Dr. O. H. 
Schmidt, Executive Secretary of the Board 
for Foreign Missions, will visit Japan in the 
interest of our Synod’s mission work there. 
The Staff of the Board for Parish Education, 
in co-operation with Dr. Schmidt, is deter- 
mining what specific information is to be 
sought regarding the opportunities for 
Christian education. 

“Shall I Become a Lutheran Teacher?” — 
Dr. Albert V. Maurer’s “Shall I Become a 
Lutheran Teacher” is available in revised 
form. The tract portrays the opportunities 
for Christian service in the Lutheran teach- 
ing profession and can be used in recruiting 
consecrated and gifted young people for 
enrollment in our teachers’ colleges. It may 
be had free upon request from Synod’s 
Board for Parish Education. 

Allan H. Jahsmann Returns Calls. — Rev. 
Allan H. Jahsmann, assistant editor of Sun- 
day school literature, has had calls recently 
to serve as pastor of St. John’s Lutheran 
Congregation, South Euclid, Ohio, and as 
Superintendent of Education of the Atlantic 
District. Both calls have been declined. 

“Religion in Lutheran Schools.” — The 
book under the foregoing title, available 
now, constitutes the report on the Seward 
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“Workshop in Religious Education (1949).” 
It contains 185 pages, 8411 inches, and 
is planographed. ‘Teachers’ conferences 
might well make the findings and sugges- 
tions of the report the subject of a con- 
ference program. The price of the book is 
$1.25 net. Order from Concordia Publish- 
ing House. 


Manual on Elementary and High Schools. 
— The Board has requested Dr. A. C. Stell- 
horn to prepare a manual on Lutheran 
elementary and high schools which can 
serve as a handy source of information to 
any inquirer as well as in matters of public 
relations. The plan is to publish the manual 
in pamphlet form when ready. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


The need for young men and women 
who are thoroughly trained to “serve Him 
who died for them” was stressed by Dr. 
John W. Behnken, President of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, at a serv- 
ice commemorating the 25th anniversary of 
the ordination of Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, pres- 
ident of Valparaiso University, on Nov. 5. 

Speaker at the dinner on Friday evening, 
attended by 500 persons from throughout 
the United States, was Dr. A. T. Haentz- 
schel, head of the department of philosophy 
at Valparaiso University. His topic was 
“The University and the Individual.” Dr. 
Haentzschel said in part that classroom 
knowledge can be imparted without taking 
into consideration the individual needs and 
problems of the student, “but if the uni- 
versity commits itself to wider obligations, 
so far as it can for all of life; and, still more, 
if a Christian university acknowledges its 
sacred charge of commending _ spiritual 
riches to all who come under its influence, 
then it must aim at much more than in- 
tellectual proficiency in students.” The 
speaker concluded by stating that meeting 
individual needs presents many problems 
for which no rules can be set down. 

Among those honoring Dr. Kretzmann 
were officials of the International Walther 
League, for which he served as executive 
secretary before his appointment as_pres- 
ident of Valparaiso University in 1940. 
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LUTHERAN TEACHERS 
OF SOUTH WISCONSIN MEET 


On Nov.3 and 4 Milwaukee was privil- 
eged to extend the hand of welcome to 
thousands of teachers. While nearly 13,000 
public school teachers met at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium and about 200 Lutheran teach- 
ers of the Wisconsin Synod at Bethesda 
Lutheran School, 206 Lutheran teachers of 
the South Wisconsin District of our Synod 
convened at the Lutheran Center. 

Supt. B. Schumacher introduced the 40 
new teachers who entered our ranks since 
the last convention. Our District now has 
61 schools, attended by 6,598 pupils, an 
increase of 296 over the previous year. 

Dr. O. A. Geiseman, pastor of Grace 
Church, River Forest, delivered a powerful 
address on “Equipped for Today.” “To be 
equipped,” said the speaker, “know your 
own heart, cling to the Christian’s hope, 
study the Word as the source of this hope, 
and know the world of our own day.” This 
timely topic was dynamically presented by 
the speaker and deeply appreciated by the 
teachers. 

Sectional meetings for teachers on three 
levels — primary, intermediate, and upper 
grades —were held on one afternoon for 
the discussion of actual school situations 
and specific problems. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of, the 
convention program was the topic “Bringing 
Children to the Bible,” presented by Mr. E. 
Holtzen of Immanuel Lutheran School, 
Milwaukee. The essayist showed that the 
subject is close to his heart. His sincere 
ring, his unflinching conviction, and his 
fervent zeal were captivating. His presen- 
tation, illustrated by a projector, had an 
irresistible appeal. 

Mrs. Olga Brenner, -principal of Lincoln 
School, Shawano, Wis., a recognized author- 
ity in teaching children to read, spoke on 
“Factors in a Good Reading Program.” Her 
discussion stood out by its many helpful 
suggestions offered. 

The retiring chairman, Mr. A. J. Felten, 
Lutheran High School, Milwaukee, was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Donald Behnken, principal 
of Immanuel School, Sheboygan. 

H. W. Scraars 
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IN-SCHOOL RADIO STATION 


On Nov. 18, 1949, Emmaus Lutheran 
School in St. Louis dedicated its new radio 
studio, ERW, Emmaus Radio Workshop. 
At considerable expense, Emmaus Congre- 
gation has provided its school with audio- 
production facilities which are equaled by 
few elementary schools in America and 
surpassed perhaps by none. A studio and 
control room, insulated and fireproofed, are 
equipped with a two-channel sound system, 
loud-speakers, microphones, and tape re- 
corder. Programs may be amplified and 
sent to all of the classrooms and the library. 


These elaborate facilities are a credit to 
Mr. G. Herman Beck, teacher at the school 
and director of its audio-visual department. 
Mr. Beck has been. for years a strong pro- 
moter of audio-visual aids for more effective 
and meaningful education on all grade 
levels. His interest and eminent success has 
won him the admiration and respect of 
educational leaders and audio-visual special- 
ists in the city of St. Louis. He enjoys the 
full co-operation of his colleagues and offi- 
cials at Emmaus, to which the testimonials 
of these persons, published in the dedication 
program, testify. He himself designates the 
realization of his goal as “a dream come 
true.” 


NEW LUTHERAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


The Lutheran Friends of the Deaf, head- 
quarters in New York City, have purchased 
the 86-acre Dodge estate at Mill Neck, 
Long Island. The estate includes a large 
stone mansion and numerous other build- 
ings. The Lutheran Friends of the Deaf 
organization, according to its executive sec- 
retary, the Rev. Floyd Possehl, will establish 
a school for the training of deaf children, 
with classes beginning in September, 1950. 
This will be the second Lutheran and 
second Protestant-sponsored school for the 
deaf in the United States. 

Mr. Walter Dunker, W. Norwood, N. Y., 
president of the organization, stated: “The 


establishment of a school for the deaf in 
Mill Neck, Long Island, by the Lutheran 
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Friends of the Deaf is one of the outstanding 
projects sponsored by any Lutheran organ- 
ization. The school will serve deaf children 
of the eastern section of the United States 
and, train them so that they can take an 
active part in American Christian life.” 
The Lutheran Friends of the Deaf organ- 


The Stone Mansion 
Purchased by the Lutheran Friends of the 
Deaf for Establishment of School 


ization is composed of congregations and 
pastors of the Atlantic District and five other 
Districts of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod from Louisiana to Maine: the 
Southern, the Florida-Georgia, the South- 
eastern, and the Eastern. 


MAYOR, FORMER TEACHER, 
DIES 


William H. Dress, mayor of Evansville, 
Ind., died on Nov. 10. He was an alumnus 
of our River Forest Concordia, having grad- 
uated from the school, then located at 
Addison, Ill., in 1897. After his graduation 
he taught in Trinity Lutheran School at 
Evansville for a period of 20 years. At the 
time of his death he was serving his third 
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term as mayor of Evansville. He enjoyed 
the friendship of mayors throughout the 
country as well as of high Federal Govern- 
ment officials and was particularly close to 
the late Mayor La Guardia of New York. 
He remained active in the work of his 
Church. He was a member of an important 
committee at the 1947 Centennial Conven- 
tion of Synod in Chicago and at the time 
of his death was serving as a trustee of his 
local Trinity Congregation. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Mementos.—Renovating the White House 
began Nov. 1. Builders are throwing into 
dump trucks bricks, chandelier bases, mold- 
ings, and thousands of other pieces of the 
old mansion — for some reason eagerly de- 
sired by souvenir hunters. Sale of these 
various pieces and ornaments is prohibited 
by law. But the Government is considering 
a plan to give the souvenirs to schools, 
museums, universities, and historical so- 
cieties. 

Sesqui. — After a long fight, Congress 
finally approved $3,000,000 for the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of the nation’s 
capital in Washington. Plans are under 
way to stage a “Freedom Fair” in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Schools in all parts of 
the country will be asked to observe the 
occasion. 

Filmstrips. — Life magazine says it has re- 
ceived “innumerable” requests from schools 
and colleges for copies of its pictures for 
classroom use. But Life editors “have been 
unable” to lend out “the richness of its pic- 
torial resources.” Instead, Life will issue 

ree Strips to be released this fall: 
“The Middle Ages,” “Heritage of the Maya,” 
and “Giotto’s Frescoes of the Life of Christ” 
(50 frames, $4.50). For booklet on film- 
strips write: Time and Life Building, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
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Un-ChristianP — The New York State 
Catholic Welfare Committee asked that 
sex-education films be discontinued in pub- 
lic schools of the State because “they are 
at variance with Christian teaching.” The 
Catholic group is especially opposed to the 
films “Human Growth” and “Human Re- 
production.” The New York State Depart- 
ment of Education replied: “It is impossible 
to modify our health education efforts to fit 
every religious tenet.” 

Dr. Reavis Denies Charges. — The Chris- 
tian Home and School (November, 1949) 
reports that Dr. William Claude Reavis of 
the University of Chicago, who headed the 
recent survey of the Grand Rapids Public 
Schools, made the statement that there was 
no evidence to indicate that non-public 
school supporters refused to vote increased 
taxes for the public schools in Grand Rapids. 

He also insisted that the editor of the 
Christian Century was not justified in con- 
cluding from the Reavis Report on the 
Grand Rapids schools that non-public school 
school supporters were undermining the 
public school system. 

Loans to Colleges for Housing. — The 
House passed a bill to provide loans to 
higher education institutions at 4% interest. 
A bill in the Senate, not yet voted on, 
would authorize 24% interest. College offi- 
cials have urged that this measure pass be- 
cause there is an acute shortage of housing 
on campuses and because the wartime cam- 
pus housing is deteriorating. 

Men Outnumber Women. — The Office of 
Education in Washington reports that on the 
college campuses this fall the men outnum- 
ber the women a little over two. to one. 
Percentagewise the gain in the number of 
men students in 1949 over 1948 was less 
than one per cent, while the number of 
women students increased almost five per 
cent. This fall there were 1,728,000 men 
and 728,000 women enrolled. 


Our Acinc Poputation.—In 1940 there were about 9,000,000 people 
in the United States at ages 65 and over. By 1948 the number had jumped 
to nearly 11,000,000. Thus, in the short span of eight years, our aged popu- 
lation grew by nearly 2,000,000, or by 21 per cent, as compared with an 
increase of 11 per cent in the population as a whole. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: E. H. Deffner, J. W. Klotz, Theo. Kuehnert, Albert V. Maurer, Rosina Rapier, 
W. O. Kraeft, J. M. Weidenschilling, Edwin J. Wibracht. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


SCIENCE DISCOVERS GOD. By J. Lowrey Fendrich. New York: Dodd Mead and Co., 
1949. 176 pages. $2.00. 


Mr. Fendrich may have discovered a god, but he isn’t my god, and he isn’t yours. 
#Mr. Fendrich is a pantheist. God is a sort of ether, the ultimate reality, the universal 
collective medium which vitalizes every atom of the universe. Of the Trinity he says 
(p. 62): “For the scientific and real meaning of the Trinity we must look to the ancients. 
The Father, to the ancients, is always the creative masculine Principle which, in our 
modern descriptive picture, means the creative action of Universal Mind. The Son is that 
which is expressed, or created: the Holy Spirit is self-consciousness, or awareness.” Sin is 
“deviating from the logic of the universe which would otherwise bless” man (p. 81). 
Any man can become god by embracing in his consciousness all that Jesus incorporated 
into His (p.117). The classical stories of Genesis are “purely psycho-spiritual analyses 
of man’s being” (p. 121). 

Mr. Fendrich does not even know his Bible. What John wrote is ascribed to Paul on 

p. 56, and what Paul wrote is quoted as a saying of Jesus on p. 81. I suspect that Mr. 
Fendrich knows science about as well. The only science or theology that he really knows is, 

if not Christian Science, at least very similar to that of Mary Baker Eddy. jc W.E 


EDUCATION 


PRE-COUNSELING INVENTORY, Form R, and Manual to Accompany Pre-Counseling 
Inventory, Form R. By Alfred Schmieding. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1949. Price: Manual and 1 Test, 85 cents; dozen Tests, $1.20. 


This is a personality test designed to discover the feelings, emotions, anxieties, and 
tensions of children within the age range from 8 to 14 years. It is an individual test which 
can be administered and scored in one-half hour or less. The inventory is in the form of 
a story projection and a questionnaire. The thirty responses elicited from the child tested 
are grouped as follows: Belongingness; Family and Home Relationship; Worries, Fears, 
Anxieties; Nervous Symptoms; Sensitiveness, Withdrawingness; Religious Attitudes. The 
Manual gives specific directions for administering and scoring the test. 

The author, who has wide experience in dealing with problem children, has provided 
an instrument which will enable teachers to analyze children more intelligently, especially 
those who prove to be learning and/or behavior problems. The teacher will find this test 
geared in the direction of determining a child’s religious attitudes, which is vital for the 
necessary Christian counseling and guidance of the child. The author is to be commended 
for this scholarly constructed, psychologically sound, and Christian principles inclusive 
inventory for measuring basic personality traits of children. 
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GROUP GUIDANCE. Principles, Techniques, and Evaluation. By Robert Hoppock.. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 893 pages. $3.75. 


Numerous books have been written on the subject of guidance. Most of these volumes 
deal with person-to-person or individual guidance. Teachers have frequently indicated. 
the need of some materials which deal directly with group guidance. The present volume 
contains valuable suggestions on this very topic. The “why,” “what,” “how,” and “what 
happened” in group guidance is given extended treatment. The author bases his suggestions 
on his own experience in teaching group-guidance classes at all levels from the sixth grade 
to the graduate school. 


Although the book emphasizes the work of high school teachers and counselors, teachers. 
of other levels will find principles and techniques quite applicable to their situation. 
A. V. M. 


CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. By Elizabeth B. Hurlock. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 374 pages. $3.50. 


This is a book for young parents. Two characteristics of the book make it especially 
desirable for parents. For one thing, scientific principles are applied to everyday living 
with pre-school children. Furthermore, scientific terms are avoided as much as possible. 
This latter factor is most desirable in a book for parents. Young mothers will find a wealth 
of information here covering child care and development from prenatal to school age. 
The author is well qualified, having served as lecturer and research worker in child 
psychology, which was combined with practical home experience in bringing up children 
of her own. 


IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By Wilbur A. 
Yauch. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 299 pages. $3.50. 


Though intended for superintendents and principals of elementary and secondary 
schools, the book is profitable reading also for administrators of institutions of higher 
learning. Staff members at all levels should find it valuable. In dealing with the numerous 
concrete situations which arise in the relations of teachers and administrators, Professor 
Yauch of Ohio State University discusses such specific topics as: Groups and Group 
Action, Group Leadership, The Teachers’ Meeting, The Principal as Executive of Group 
Policy, The Principal as Interpreter of Faculty Policy. The author constantly emphasizes 
constructive personnel methods and stresses the importance of democratic leadership as 
opposed to autocratic command. E. J. W. 


PRINCIPLES OF ART APPRECIATION. By Stephen C. Pepper. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Co., 1949. 326 pages. $4.75. 

A large number of people, including teachers at all levels, however well-educated 
otherwise, are appalled by the very term, art. To them there are so many doubtful, 
mysterious, and almost inexplicable things about a true art appreciation that they are 
reluctant or unable to express any likes or dislikes concerning unfamiliar paintings or 
pieces of sculpture. 

Readers of this book become, in spirit, students in the author’s classes and will profit 
by his admirable organization of statements and hypotheses pertaining to the visual arts 
based on long experience with art and artists, study and teaching. In simple language, 
which does not presuppose an acquaintance with art terminology, the author defines with 
consummate clarity the general aesthetic principles and demonstrates their functions by 
constant reference to illustrated examples of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

This book is, indeed, as clear a presentation of art appreciation and whatever it in- 
volves as anyone could wish to read. E. H. D. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION. By Harry C. McKown and Alvin B. Roberts. 
Second Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 608 pages. $4.50. 


A welcome revision of one of the better books in this field. One appreciates the 
constant emphasis upon actual practice. Shows how to select, organize, and utilize audio- 
visual aids of all types, kindergarten through high school. A book of four hundred pages 
would probably have presented the subject more effectively. E. J. W. 


MR. FIX-IT. Complete Book of Home Repair and Improvements. (Complete Encyclopedia 
for Home, Workshop, and Garden). New York: Greystone Press, 1949. 512 pages. 
$3.98. 


While this book has not been written for educators, it nevertheless has definite educative 
value. Many a teacher will find this volume personally and professionally appealing. 

The book has been compiled by the editors of Popular Mechanics in reply to thousands 
of letters asking for help in the solution of practical everyday problems. Since these 
problems which prompted the inquiries arose from situations which developed in homes, 
they will first of all interest the teacher as a homemaker. But many of these problems find 
their duplication in schools, especially in workshops and handicraft activities. Glancing 
oyer the table of contents, one is struck by the sections under the headings “Woodworking” 
and “The Home Workshop.” These are areas where a teacher interested and active in 
these departments will find most valuable hints and suggestions, which can be applied to 
good advantage and which will answer many a searching question. 

The book is profusely illustrated. Every suggestion on every page is accompanied by 
pictures and drawings, sometimes six or more illustrations on a single page. The four 
pages of index, double columns in small print, show the extensive area which the 
book covers. 

A practical book for a practical-minded teacher. abe 


SoctaL SCIENCE 


GETTING ALONG IN THE FAMILY. By Jane Mayer. Illustrated by Ruth Allcott. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
44 pages. 60 cents. 

This pamphlet of the Parent-Teacher Series treats an important aspect of family life. 
Desirable parent-child relationship is so fundamental for happy family life that parents 
should welcome all available guidance and counseling. Since co-operation of home and 
school is an essential requisite for effective training on the part of the school, the teacher 
will find this presentation most helpful in understanding and guiding his charges. A glance 
at the topics will show the areas treated: Harmony is Built in Years, Letting Children Be 
People, Loving and Being Loved, Letting Aims and Beliefs Grow, Frankness Pays, Par- 
tiality Is Dynamite, Let’s Laugh — and Be Human. 

The readableness of the book is enhanced by the examples from life which the author 
skillfully weaves into the discussion, and the pertinent illustrations which accompany the 
presentation. ACLS 


THE FAMILY OF TOMORROW. The Cultural Crisis and the Way Out. By Carle C. 
Zimmerman. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 256 pages. $3.50. 


The family, our basic social institution, is in distress. The far-reaching cultural changes 
have left their impact on the family to the extent that our civilization is threatened with 
internal decay. 

In this volume Professor Zimmerman presents a scholarly study of the family. His 
historical tracing of the changes, his careful analyses of causes, and his intelligent sug- 
gestions for rehabilitating the family make this book an excellent basis for the study of 
what may rightfully be regarded our most vital present social problem. TK 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


FILMs AND Finmstries FoR Primary GRADES 
Rosina Rapier 
FILMSTRIPS: READING 
Animals to Know. $8.00. Society for Visual Education. 


Made to correlate with the Alice and Jerry Basic Readers, but usable with any other 
series. This one is about the birds and animals found in a zoo and is planned for use in 
the reading-readiness period. 

Away We Go. $3.00. Society for Visual Education. 

Another of the same series planned for the same purpose, but this one is about the 

many ways to travel. 
_ The Boy and His Goat. $6.00. Young America Films. 

Cartoon type — good color work by artists — text on each frame. 
The Boy Who Went to the North Wind. $6.00. Young America Films. 

Color cartoon of a popular story and with simple reading. 

Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby. Color, $3.95. Jam Handy. 

Cartoon type of a favorite story, but using language readable for a primary child. 
Chicken Little. Color, $6.00. Young America Films. 

An old favorite story, beautifully illustrated, and with a carefully selected primary 
vocabulary. 

Dee Dee Chou and His Dog. Color, $6.00. Young America Films. 
Cartoon type, beautifully illustrated and with an interesting story. 
The Fisherman’s Wife. Color, $3.00. Jam Handy. 
Cartoon pictures of the old folk story of the woman who is never satisfied with what 


she has. Reading on each frame. 


The Four Musicians. Color, $6.00. Young America Films. 
Young America’s beautiful version of the Musicians of Brementown. 


The Gingerbread Boy. Color, $3.00. Jam Handy. 
The familiar story seems to come alive. Simple reading. 


I Live in the City. $3.00. Society for Visual Education. 
Useful to enrich and clarify children’s experiences with city life, during the pre- 
' reading period. 


I Live in the Country. $3.00. Society for Visual Education. 
Same series, same purposes. Both are good photographs of places. 


Knee-high Man. Color cartoon, $3.95. Jam Handy. 
This is the Midwest story of the American Folk Tales. About a little man who for 
a long time wanted to be bigger. 


Kofi, an African Boy. Color cartoon, $6.00. Young America Films. 
Depicts the everyday living of the little bush boy, but with a grand climax. Good 
for social studies as well as reading. 
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The Lion and the Mouse. Color cartoon, $6.00. Young America Films. 

Another old story, well done for supplementary reading, remedial reading, and 
story hour. 
Little Black Sambo. Color cartoon, $6.00. Young America Films. 

Special attention has been given to the vocabulary, phrasing, sentence structure, and 
type of all of these beautiful stories. 
Little Red Hen. Color cartoon, $6.00. Young America Films. 

Children are pleased with the pictures and enjoy reading the text. 


Peter Rabbit. Color cartoon, $3.00. Jam Handy. 
A favorite story with easy reading and beautiful illustrations. 


The Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings. Color, $3.95. Jam Handy. 
American Folk Tale selected from the South. A popular story. 


Tell Another Story. $3.00. Society for Visual Education. 

Five familiar stories without reading, to be used to develop in the child the ability 
to retell a story from the pictures. 
The Three Bears. Color, $6.00. Young America Films. 

The old story with beautiful illustrations and easy reading. 


The Three Billy Goats Gruff. Color, $8.00. Jam Handy. 
A favorite story with children, made so that they can read it. 


The Three Little Pigs. Color, $6.00. Young America Films. 
A few lines of reading on each frame with the beautiful illustration. 


Thumbelina. Color, $3.00. Jam Handy. 
One of the many versions of this well-liked story. Attractive. 


The Ugly Duckling. Color, $3.00. Jam Handy. 
Children always like this old fairy tale that has no fairies in it. 


ADDRESSES OF PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


STANDARD DICTIONARY OF FOLKLORE, MYTHOLOGY, AND LEGEND. Funk 
and Wagnalls: New York. In two volumes with articles by 28 leading folklore 
specialists, edited by Maria Leach. $7.50 per volume. Vol. I covers topics alpha- 
betically from A to I (531 pages, 8x10 inches). Vol. II is to appear in 1950. 

Considering the vast amount of rare source material, the price of these large volumes 
is not too high. At least it should be possible to add this valuable set to the libraries 
which our congregations stock for their pastors and teachers. This dictionary will supply 
our educators with much authentic information they can use to explain the customs, 
beliefs, superstitions, and practices of the past that have played an important part in the 
lives of heathen and nominally Christian people. Here the folk stories and songs, the 

gods and heroes, fairies and demons, of many nations and cultures come to life in 4,000 

entries. For example, the legends of various nations with reference to Creation, Paradise, 
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the Flood; later Jewish legends pertaining to the Patriarchs and Hebrew history; customs 
connected with Christian festivals and saints’ days; Roman Catholic superstitions and 
practices; classical mythology; popular sayings, folklore, rimes, and innumerable other topics 
of interest are explained with sufficient detail. The authors, in the main, seem to be careful 
not to classify Biblical teaching as legend. When they speak of Jewish folklore, e. g., they 
seem to refer chiefly to apocryphal and rabbinical tales. Of course, the reviewer could not 
read every item in this large work; hence the caution is in place that each article be read 
with careful discrimination. The work is nevertheless a magnum opus that has outstand- 
ing merit. J. M. WEmENSCHILLING 


“TELEVISION AND YOUR CHILD.” By Henrietta Battle. Parents’ Magazine, November, 
1949, pp. 45, 56—58. 


Another timely and practical article on TV and children. This time the use of television 
in the home is given some attention. It is a positive approach to an intelligent use of 
television as a pleasant part of the whole family’s entertainment. 

The author is a mother who checked her facts with pediatricians and oculists. On the 
basis of her findings she suggests some worth-while things to remember when television 
begins to enter the family. 

For teachers and parents who desire to help the parents with this new challenge in 
the home this article is highly recommended. 


“SOME RADIO PROGRAMS FOR GOOD LISTENING.” By Franklin Dunham. School 
Life, November, 1949, pp. 28, 29. 


Parents and teachers should welcome this brief but excellent “list of programs for 
adults and youth with suggested listenings for boys and girls both in and out of school.” 
The list was prepared for School Life under the direction of Mr. Dunham, Chief, Educa- 
tional Uses of Radio, and representative of Association of Education by Radio on the 
Federal Radio Education Committee. 

Such a listing represents a commendable attempt to give parents and teachers, and 
through them to children, some positive suggestions as compared with the simpler but 
also correspondingly ineffective negative commands about radio listening. 


“VIDEO — WHETHER OR NOT.” By Philip Lewis. Chicago School Journal, October, 
1949, pp. 84--87. 

Much has been said and written about the potentialities and about the limitations of 
television for education. 

The writer of this article is concerned about the effects of TV on children. In a 
Chicago high school one out of every six students lives in a video-equipped home, only 
two students in the school have never seen TV, and all of the others have seen at least 
26 video programs. A year ago the average viewing time per week for youngsters having 
sets was 23% hours. This year it was 25% hours or comparable to attending a double-feature 
movie every night of the week. 

Mr. Lewis points out trends as they appear to affect family life; some educational 
possibilities, and the need for controls and means of supervision. 


LUTHERAN SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION FOR EFFECTIVE ACTION. 
By Carl S. Meyer, Editor. Sixth Yearbook, River Forest: Lutheran Education 
Association, 1949. 

The sixth yearbook of the L.E.A. is a significant contribution to a much-neglected 
area in Lutheran education. In the last few years great efforts have been made to improve 
some situations in organization and administration, but careful study of this yearbook 
indicates areas that stil] need considerable clarification or modification to permit the program 
of education within the Church to attain greater efficiency and better working relationships. 
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Carl S. Meyer reviewed the policies and practices of Synod in their relation to educa- 
tional institutions. For the first time these practices have been culled from the Proceedings 
of Synod, from reports, and activities of boards, committees, conventions, and then examined 
in the light of accepted administrative practice. This is a distinct contribution and can 
well become a starting point for continuing the process of clarification already begun. 

Albert G. Huegli explained the principles of organization and administration which 
have come to be accepted in America. While the principles enunciated are sound in 
general, there is one significant caution that needs to be sounded. The “line-and-staff”’ 
concept of organization needs an important modification to bring it in line with good 
educational thinking. In education there must be an organizational arrangement and 
administrative concern to permit the channeling of ideas, initiative, and interest of teachers, 
pupils, parents, all the way to the top. Unless there is the proper co-ordination and 
stimulation of all concerned, and unless there is a flow of effort toward constant im- 
provement, administration has missed a wealth of resources. “Line-and-staff” thinking will 
hardly serve this end. 

Under the leadership of Carl S. Meyer, principal of Luther Institute, a committee 
worked out a statement of policy for the supervision and administration of that school. 
This statement has been accepted by the Board of Trustees and may well serve as a 
pattern for Lutheran high schools, subject to modification to suit local needs. 

A section of the yearbook is devoted to a statement of the functions of administrative 
officers in Lutheran high schools and the synodical junior colleges. George J. Beto has 
ably summarized the duties and relationships of various officers on the basis of the synodical 
Handbook and official reports dealing with this area. Elmer F. Eggold has added a chapter 
on the structural organization of the school system. In this section the emphasis is 
restricted unduly to existing structural arrangements in public education and the level 
of junior and senior high school. It might have been appreciated had Mr. Eggold explored 
the trends in education above the high school level. 

A section summarizing and interpreting the sections of this yearbook has been added 
by H. H. Gross in the way of concluding the book and suggesting lines of thought which 
might profitably be put into practice. W. O.K. 


“IMPROVING SCHOOL HOUSEKEEPING.” By H. H. Linn. The American School 
Board Journal, October, 1949, pp. 26—28. 


A frequently used statement is the one that “Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 
a student on the other end constitute a university.” The original intent of these words 
was to compliment Mark Hopkins as a great teacher. Gradually, however, educators who 
had a practice to defend, used these words as describing an adequate educational insti- 
tution. This practice-to-be-defended was usually a comfortable situation which gave little 
heed to environmental influence in education. 

The author makes a very good point for the fact that good housekeeping in school 
does not minimize the classroom teacher as the central figure, but that such environmental 
management facilitates the effectiveness of teaching. 

The article stresses the importance of a good custodian and the need for adequate 
supervision of his activities. 
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